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THE HUMAN interaction RESEARCH INSTITUTE STUDIED FACTORS 
IMPEDING AND FACILITATING THE SPREAD OF INNOVATION IN 

vocational rehabilitation, they studied the communicative, 

CRGANIZATIONM, A,\D ATTITUDINAL BARRIERS KEEPING MANY 
rehabilitation agencies from DEVELOPING THEin c/wW iMNUVAiiUNd 
FROM ADOPTING THOSE OF OTHERS. TWO STRATEGIES TO SURMOUNT 
THESE BARRIERS WERE DEVELOPED, EXPERIMENT ALLY APPLIED, AND 
THEN EVALUATED, ONE INVOLVED THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
INFORMATION D I SSEMINAT ING TECHNIQUES ABOUT A SUCCESSFUL, 
INNOVATIVE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT TO POTENTIAL USERS, THE 
OTHER WAS THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTATION WITH THE 
MANAGEMENT STAFFS OF FIVE WORKSHOPS WHICH COULD BE CONSIDERED 
AS POTENTIAL USERS OF SOME ASPECTS OF THE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT, BOTH THE NONTECHNICAL BOOKLET AND THE CONFERENCE 
PROVED TO BE EFFECTIVE IN COMMUNICATING THE RESULTS OF 
RESEARCH AND IN STIMULATING OTHERS TO USE SOME OF THE 
DEMONSTRATED METHODS REPORTED TO BE EFFECTIVE, EVIDENCE 

indicated that consulted agencies tended to explore new Ways 

OF ATTAINING GOALS AND REACHED OUT MORE RECEPTIVELY FOR 
RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION , AND INNOVATIONS DEVELOPED BY OTHERS 
THAN DID THE COMPARABLE CONTROL AGENCIES, STRATEGIES FOR 
OVERCOMING THE BARRIERS TO INNOVATION WERE PRESENTED AS AN 
OUTGROWTH OF THE FINDINGS, (RL) 
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THE UTILIZATION LESSONS FROM THIS STUDY 



• Formidable barriers impede the application of rehabilitation knowl- 
edge. Some are barriers of communication which keep knowledge 
from those persons or organizations which might put it to use. 
Some are attitudinal barriers which prevent persons from seeing 
that the knowledge which they have is actually applicable to their 
own work. 

• Of the communication methods tried in this study — an improved 
written report, a conference combined with a site visit to the inno- 
vative demonstration, and a visit from a staff member of an innovat- 
ing agency to other agencies — the conference was by far the most 
persuasive and the most effective in stimulating innovation and 
adoption of innovation. 

• Written reports can activate thinking, arouse interest, and make 
the user more receptive even if they do not directly lead to adoption 
of an innovation. They can be made more physically appealing by 
attention to good graphic design, format and layout. They can be 
made easier to digest by rigorous editing and cogent summaries. 
They can be made more persuasive if they include invited com- 
ments and evaluations from independent authorities in the field. 

• Conferences are most effective if those who attend are there to 
teach as well as to learn, to speak as well as to listen. Contributions 
need to come from all if all are to go away able to use what they 
have heard from others. A site visit to a demonstration can be an 
excellent adjunct to a conference since it puts solid sensory flesh 
on the bones of verbal description. 

• Psychological consultation to rehabilitation management can be- 
an aid to innovation when it enables the agency to communicate 
within itself and to communicate with others outside. A strategy 
analogous to the county agent in agriculture can be tried in voca- 
tional rehabilitation with designated rehabilitation agents from gov- 
ernment working with field facilities, perhaps in conjunction with 
a psychologically trained consultant. Varied kinds of consultation 
from behavioral scientists and practitioners as well as from clients 
can foster innovation by piercing the provinciality of the small 
agency and by encouraging independence in sectors of the 1'»rge 
agency. 

• Government-sponsored periodic reviews of the state of the rehabili- 
tation art in various subject areas or disability categories can bring 
new developments to the attention of all workers in the field. 
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Commentaries 



COMMENTARY BY R. LOUIS BRIGHT 

Associate Commissioner for Research 
Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Through investigation of the strategies for overcoming barriers to 
innovation in vocational rehabilitation, this study touches upon one 
of the major challenges to the entire educational enterprise — systematic 
impiovement of programs and practices through the utilization of appli- 
cable research results. 
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COMMENTARY BY HOWARD R. DAVIS 

Chief, Applied Research Branch 

National Institute of Mental Health 

U.S. Public Hecdth Service 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

The knowledge presented in this project report is. in my personal 
opinion, expressed in clear style, it is to the point, and it is soundly 
derived. Above all, it is knowledge that can be used toward solving a 
critical and growing problem: how to span the abyss between the dis- 
covery of a “better way” and the assimilation into practice of that 
better way. The relevance of the report material to needs in the area 
of vocational rehabilitation is apparent. But its value, like the problem 
it helps solve, extends into other human service programs. One can 
hardly name a program area in which the production of research 
findings does not vastly outstrip the consumption in practice of such 
findings. 
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Practical help will be found in this report in both the development 
of improved services and in the rendering of project endeavors more 
impactful. The program person will find the analysis of organizational 
barriers to change useful. The information is not limited abstract theory, 
but extends to concrete, manipulable circumsUmces. The person respon- 
sible for maximizing the implementation of project findings will find 
that continued consultation with potential users helps in certain re- 
spects, that conferences promote the adoption of findings, and that 
appropriately prepared publications can significantly increase the likeli- 
hood of utilization. It is refreshing, if not too surprising, to learn that 
the traditional pattern of project reporting — jaigon encased in austere 
format — probably excludes from program consideration many findings 
of good worth. By contrast, reports that are focused luwaid known 
problems, that arrest attention by virtue of format, and which are 
succinct do successfully compete for the regard of the program planner. 
I would infer from the p*x)ject findings that a still further determinant 
of change exists, one which was not specifically treated Tt is the influ- 
ence of the very interest in change through the use of the findings of 
the Tacoma Goodwill project. To what extent might such “reinforce- 
ment” be exploited deliberately in promoting the adoption of research- 
produced innovations? 

This project not only studied the factors that make project resulb 
utilizable; it showed them. Implementation doesn’t follow the termina- 
tion of a project. It begins with the planning of a project. In this case 
the planners clearly defined the parameters of a critical problem, and 
they became intimate with them. They viewed the problem through the 
eyes of those accountable for its solution. They sought and tested solu- 
tions that would be feasible for the accountable persons to apply. The 
results were interpreted and applications were suggested in concrete, 
practicable terms. 

The report will provide sound encouragement to those who are 
concerned with increasing the effectiveness of service progreuns through 
the utilization of research and demonstration results. 
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OCMMENTARY BY WILLIAM M. USDANE 

Cheff Division of Research Grants and Demonstrations 
Vi>ational Rehabilitation Administration 
Dr^wrtment of Healthy Education and Welfare 

Despite Graham Wallas’ concern that methodology is a constant 
pieparation for a journey that never tokes place, the majority of 
projects supported by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration’s 
R(>search and Demonstration program have been completed and include 
a Final Report. Since its inception in 1954, the program has developed 
nC‘W knowledge and new techniques, and validated already existing 
methods and techniques of rehabilitation in order to improve and ex- 
tetul servirec to disabled people. To date, uppioAiiixa'iAjly 2,300 applica- 
tio]is have been submitted, and about 50 per cent or 1,200 have been 
a])])roved. 

In the fast-growing field of rehabilitation, however, the require- 
irtcnts of a society in evolution have caused practice to run in advance 
ol’ research. Many of the underlying hypothetical approaches remain 
untested, and applied methods seem to have been established with little 
question and less critique. The state of the art of vocational rehabiiita- 
tioi is not only difficult to define but in reality is nowhere totally 
contained and assessed. 

As a result, many rehabilitation facilities, to paraphrase Secretary 
Jolm W. Gardner of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
may soon experience crisis due to their failure to renew themselves. 

Unless there is utilization of applicable research and demonstration 
results, innovation cannot occur, agencies will continue outmoded 
practices, and oi^anizational and attitudinal barriers will remain to be 
diiicussed at national meetings with a hidden agenda geared primarily 
to non-resolution. Rehabilitation facilities need more than workshop 
ex pansion, technical consultation, and personnel additions, to name the 
laost readily acceptable substitutes for innovation and the acceptance 
cd new knowledge and new techniques. There is desperate need for 
c.oiamination and analysis of administration, board membership, and 
cemmunily relationships of a rehabilitation facility as clearly presented 
by the Human Interaction Research Institute in uieir unusually frank 
and well-tested research and demonstration project. While the types of 
strategies utilized in a few agencies established the positive impact of 
psychological consultation, there are still many rehabilitation facilities 
wWch continue in conununities as nominally successful with the 
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severely disabled despite strongly entrenched barriers to adopting the 
successful inrovations of others. 

The adoption of certain successful Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration demonstration projects as Selected Demonstrations, and 
replicated throughout the country between 1958-1966 provided an 
opportunity for many facilities to obtain support for innovation. Provi- 
sion for the support of research personnel in State and voluntary agen- 
cies is another spxir to prod facilities toward innovative thinking. 

Dissemination and distribution of Final Reports can also, in part, 
accomplish acceptance of new techniques. In many instances, redistri- 
bution of Reports has Ov^^ux i ed but, as this project points out, acceptance 
of new techniques cannot b#. attributed solely the receipt cf eveiy 
Final Report accomplished by a completed project. The new enabling 
legislation in Public Law 333 established a new Data Processing and 
Information Center as well as an Intramural Research Program. 
Neither, however, can overcome the barriers described in this report. 

The new age of dissent and the accomplishment of minority groups 
^^preseriting pmnanly the socioeconomically disadvantaged may even- 
tually press the emotionally ill and physically handicapped to demand 
from all rehabilitation facilities the existing innovations and new tech- 
niques which are rightfully theirs. 
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Abstract 



This has been a research and demonstration project, in which the 
Human Interaction Research Institute studit-d the factors which im- 
pede and those which facilitate the spread of innovation in the 
vocational rehabilitation field. We identified the communication, or- 
ganizational and attitudinaljbarriers which ketjp many rehabilitation 
agencies from developing iheir own Innovations or from adopting those 
of others. Two strategies aimed at surmounting these barriers were 
developed and applied experimentally, then were evaluated. One was 
the development of new techniques for disseminating information 
about a successful, innovative demonstration project to potential users. 
The other was the use of psychological consultation with the manage- 
ment staff of five sheltered workshops which could be considered as 
potential users of at least some asp>ects of the demonstration project. 

In testing our hypotheses concerning the role of several types of 
communication in stimulating the utilization of research findings, we 
prepay^. a brief readable booklet (Appendix A) describing a significant 
rehabilitation demonstration project; held a conference to facilitate an 
interchange of points of view and experiences related to that project; 
and sent an experienced spokesman for the demonstration project to 
provide on-site consultation to potential user agencies. 

It was found that both the non-technical booklet and the conference 
served as effective means of communicating tlie results of research and 
of stimulating others to use some of the demonstrated methods which 
were reported to be effective. 



In the study involving the use of psycholojpcal consultation with 
the management staff of five workshops, we foimd evidence that con- 
sulted agencies showed more improvement than did comparable control 
agencies vdthout consultation. The consulted agencies tended to become 
more open to exploring new ways of attaining their goals and reached 
out more receptively for research, demonstration and innovations de- 
veloped by others. 



Strategies for overcoming the barriers to innovation were presented 
as an outgrowth of our findings. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



The ProUems 

Cntcat scientia, Vita excolatur” reads the motto on the seal of 
the Umversity of Chicago: Let knowledge grow that life may be 
enncM. Yet, as our knowledge grows our life is not automatically 
ennchM by it. If knowledge is indeed to enhance our existence 
u^vidually and collectively, that knowledge must reach the people 
who need it in a form which they can put to use. Putting what it 
known (and validated) to use is, indeed, the problem of our age. 

The attitudes and actions of men put a limit to the adoption of 
even physical technologies of worth, to say nothing of those with social 
exponents. The world faces a population crisis not because we lack 
the physi^ techniques to control conception, but rather because we 
<^not bring enough people to accept these techniques. It is deplorable 
that man has come so far but stiU faces so many overwhelming 
s^l, economic, and mterpersonal difficulties. The resistances we 
often encounter in get^g people to adopt tested types of beneficial 
CMnge (e.g., the boiling of contaminated drinking water in some 
places) exemplify the defects and limitations in our behavioral science 
JmowM^. When the innovative technologies are not physical ones 
but M for new ways of behaving, the obstacles to the appUcation of 
this knowledge are even greater. 

^tting knowledge to use, then, is our problem. And we want 
particularly to mvestigate the barriers to the spread of social tech- 

TOlopes and the pathways which can be used to go around these 
barriers. 

Altho^ the discrepancy between knowledge and its utilization 
characterizes many fields of endeavor, concern about it has been 
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articulately expressed by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. The interest they share with us for the problem and their 
support of its investigation have enabled us to make this study of 
methods for facilitating the utilization of research. We have used 
agencies or facilities in the field of vocational rehabilitation as our 
particular focus. 

Miss Mary E. Switzer (28), Commissioner, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, stated the fundamental concern underlying this 
project when she wrote: 

The study of the handicapping effects of various disabilities — 
the way Aey develop, what causes them and how to cope with 
them is basic to advancmg the rehabilitation program. But 
the knowledge gained from such studies produces results only 
if it is appropriately used in the rehabilitation of the disabled 
individual. The time has arrived to apply the new knowledge 
that is becoming available, if the benefits of research, are to 
reach the people who need them. 

Dr. R. L. Bright (5), Associate G)mmissioner of Education and 
Director of the Bureau of Research, also has indicated the main focus 
of this project: 

Over the last few years there has been a tremendous amount 
of excellent research performed in the field of education. But 
the basic problem remains — how to put this new knowledge to 
use where it is needed in our education system. That is tlie real 
challenge today . . . One of the biggest tasks facing our educa- 
tion system is getting the most out of the many research pro- 
grams that are going on. 

... if research is to be valuable, it must be usable. Now this 
should be considered not only at the conclusion of a research 
project but before the project is initiated. And it should be con- 
sidered all along the line. In any type of applied research . . . 
one of the opening questions should ask what obstacles must be 
overcome to put the results of the investigation to good use. 

In our study, questions such as the following were raised: What 
are the forces which facilitate and those w'hich impede the spread of 
innovation? How can we move from the stage of the discovery of 
new knowledge to the stage of appropriate adoption in practice? What 
are some effective strategies for getting innovations disseminated to and 
adopted by potential users? The ensuing report will present data «n d 
conclusions which throw light on these questions. 
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The Aims 

In the initial proposal to VRA we stated four aims to govern this 
study and demonstration. In the course of the project these aims were 
developed and carried out in some ways not originally foreseen. The 
aims were: 

1. To study the processes by which innovations are introduced, dis- 
seminated, and utilized in the vocational rehabilitation field. 

2. To identify the forces which contribute to the time lag in the 
adoption of innovative rehabilitation procedures which have been 
shown to be effective. 

3. To develop, apply, and evaluate methods for stimulating rehabilita- 
tion agencies to make more frequent use of knowledge gained from 
research or demonstration projects. (This led to a demonstration 
study of the relative efficacy of certain methods of communication 
as means of disseminating useful innovations.) 

4. To study whether one type of consultation with the management of 
rehabilitation agencies will promote self-challenge and search for 
innovative improvement, including the adoption of pertinent meth- 
ods demonstrated in other rehabilitation facilities. As the research 
progressed it became a major aim of the project to determine 
whether consultation would lead to the increased receptivcncss of 
organizations to constructive change originating from within as 
well as from without. 



The Literature 

The literature on research utilization per se is small, but related 
literature on innovation and the planning of change is extensive. Two 
of our own group (Watson and Glaser, 32), drawing on this change 
literature and on their own experience in the present study and else- 
where, present a discussion of ways of bringing about changes in 
organizations. A comprehensive scholarly review of the present status 
of innovation research is given by H. S. Bhola (4). 

There is a substantial body of research on the conditions which 
lead to innovation — a new idea, a new insight, an invention. This is 
the focus of Barnett’s (2) book which surveys innovations in a variety 
of cultures. 

Our problem, however, is not how iimovations come about but the 
factors which bear upon whether they are put to use. Our problem is 
to learn why, in the words of the French sociologist Gabriel Tarde 



(29), . . given one hundred different innovations conceived of at the 

f TTw time, . . . ten will spread abroad while ninety will be forgotten. 

Clark (6) has conceived of social change as composed of five differ- 
ent activities: research, development, dissemination, demonstration, and 
implementation. Each of these activities has a different objective and 
each needs to be judged by its own criteria. Research, for example, amxs 
to advance knowledge and is judged by the validity of its conclusions, 
while demonstration aims to increase conviction and is judged by the 
credibility of what it shows. In this study we are concerned with the 
dissemination and implementation activities Clark describes: how the 
principles which have been found, developed, and demonstrated are 
brought to the attention of prospective users and incorporated into their 
operations. 

Kurt Lewin (15) has described a three-phase process in the course 
of bringing about change: (a) unfreeze the present situation; (b) move 
to a new condition; (c) refreeze. This is based on the assumption that 
people change either to improve their present condition or to avoid a 
worse one. The unfreezing involves a creation of dissatisfaction with 
the present. Movement to a new condition is accomplished through in- 
ducement or reward. Refreezing involves the establishment of new 
norms after a new type of behavior has been reached, 

Tlie unfreezing process is illustrated by Moore (2G), in his discus- 
sion of innovation in education, Moore cites such internal factors as 
dissatisfaction with current practices and desire for attention, and such 
external factors as crisis situations (serious increase in dropouts, over- 
crowding, sudden racial imbalance) and stimulation from imiversities, 
foundations, or government. Again in education, Sensenbaugh (27) 
shows that unfreezing follows dissatisfactions either from within or 
without the teaching profession, and Purdy (22) stresses that a “felt 
need for change” is essential. 

Refreezing at the new changed level is emphasized by Moore (20) : 
“When the rosy glow of initial introduction of an idea fades, a faculty 
will regress to previous practices, unless the innovation results in 
better conditions at work . . 

How individuals adopt innovations is illustrated by studies of the 
spread of hybrid corn to the farmers of the Corn Belt (12, 26). This was 
a change in technology which affected the farmers’ use of capital and 
equipment, and which changed their methods of cultivation. Compara- 
tively speaking, the change was a rapid one. Yet study of how it came 
about in the individual case reveals there were four stag<N in the 
innovation. First, the individual farmer had to hear of the improved 
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corn strains. Second, he needed to inquire and obtain more information 
about them. Third, he needed to make a pilot testing (trial and evalua- 
tion) of his own to see how this innovation worked for him. Finally, 
he might adopt hybrid com as standard for his operation. 

The four-stage process seen in the hybrid com changes has many 
parallels in the diffusion of other innovations. Rogers (25) posits five 
stages in the adoption process: (a) awareness, (b) interest, (c) evalua- 
tion, (d) trial, and (e) adoption. Evaluation and trial are often com- 
bined into a single stage. 

What makes for individual adoption? In the case of the American 
farmer two factors distinguishing him from his coimterparts in other 
countries enabled him to adopt hybrid com faster: he had become 
used to hearing of new ways to make his operation more profitable 
through his experiences with the Agricultural Elxtension Service and 
he had sufficient disposable capital to pay for relatively expensive seed. 
(Parenthetically it may be inquired whether rehabilitation workshops 
in this country have the equivalent of these two essentials.) 

Individual adopters seem to have a number of characteristics. For 
one thing they may be better educated than the rejectors. They are 
more likely to be culturally deviant and they are more likely to be 
opinion leaders rather than followers (2, 26). 

How does the adopter learn about an innovation? 

Research reported by H. F. Lionberger (16) and A. Gallaher, Jr. 
(8) indicates that in the early innovative stages, the outside change 
agent is very important. In later stages his importance diminishes and 
the impact of the local adopter becomes pivotal. Similar findings arc 
reported from the field of medicine, especially in the adoption of new 
drugs. Mort (21), Lippitt (17), and ^les (19), each in separate re- 
search, have shown that the early adopters in a particular field draw 
an appreciable amount of their impetus from outside change agents. 

The System Development Gjrporation (24) evaluated the impact 
of traveling seminars and field site visits by potential users of educa- 
tional innovations: (e.g., school adnxinistrators, state education de- 
partment officials, and representatives of teacher-training institutions) . 
Four groups of such potential users, with approximately 30 educators 
in each group, covered four regions of the United States. These travel- 
ing seminars visited selected schools where significant innovations had 
been introduced and in operation for at least one year. Immediately 
following the traveling seminar tour, the participants attended a con- 
ference on the dynamics of educational change and a discussion-analysis 
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of \vhat they had observed. Approximately one year later, SDC research 
representatives made on-site visits to the participants’ own schools. 
These schools and their innovations were then compared with an 
equc.ted group of school districts which did not take part in the tour- 
conference experience. Reported results: (1) The traveling seminar 
and follow-up conference is a highly effective dissemination method 
for stimidating and facilitating educational innovation. (2) There are 
measurable attributes of school districts, such as crisis conditions that 
present problems needing new and dramatic solutions, that are re- 
lated to the innovational behavior of these districts. (3) The attitude 
and leadership qualities of the local school superintendent toward 
innovation significantly affects whether that school district actually 
ado]>ts an innovation. 

'rhe other side of the coin of adoption is that of rejection. What 
chai acterizes those who refuse to adopt? Barnett (2) and Rogers (25) 
hav-.! described the skepticism, suspicion, and traditionalism which 
m&y characterize the rejector. Eichholz (7) identifies different forms 
of rejection and analyses their possible causes. Each form of rejec- 
tion is characterized by certain types of responses, and these are 
related to the background of the rejector. Thus it becomes possible to 
din{[nose different types of rejection behavior. 

Factors promoting change in organizations are not always similar 
to tliose influencing individual change. Change in organizations shows 
the effects of two opposing tendencies. On the one hand it is the 
larj;er organizations which have more resources and more internal 
variety that are able to accomplish change. Watson (30) found in a 
stiuly of YMCA s idiat it was the larger, more secure ones which were 
willing to experiment and innovate. Purdy (22), too, emphasizes the 
iraihortance of available risk or seed money. On the other hand, as 
Ha ire (11) has shown, the effect of the large organization often is to 
encourage uniformity, bureaucracy, and the rule book. All these can 
militate against tlie possibilities of constructive change. Because change 
in large organizations can affect every aspect of the system, it is 
necessary that it lie planned with all aspects of the system in mind. 
IVfcreover, the system has to be diverse enough with enough centers 
of imtonomy so that innovation can be tried on a pilot basis without 
ha''dng to work through ponderous layers of authorization. 

The organization itself can be slanted toward change. Purdy (22) 
discusses the structural factors which can encourage flexibility within 
an organization. Sensenbaugh (27) suggests m educational settings 
tiuit a board of education can encourage staff to try new ideas, open 
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up lines of communication, seek consultation with recognized author- 
ities, and visit innovating school systems. 

Perhaps the most sigmficant body of research on organizational and 
technological change proceeds from the work of Kurt Lewin and of 
his followers, which has been summarized by Marrow (18). These 
stupes have re^atedly demonstrated that change involving human 
^lal relations is most effective when those who are to be involved 
in change have a large hand in shaping it. Housewives, workers on as- 
sembly Imes, office workers, salesmen, and workers in social service 
organizations all seem to benefit from the opportunity to determine 
how change would affect them. This means contributing to the plan- 
ning for change and having a hand in its implementation. 

There are exceptions, however. Watson and Glaser (32) have 
observed that to facilitate the introduction of some kinds of changes 
which need to overcome emotional bias, habit and fear, a fait accompli 
method of introduction may be necessary. This tends to overcome 
initial resistance and to give an opportunity for demonstrating the 
practical values or benefits of the change. 

In any organizational change, the role of the leader seems crucial. 
Purdy (22) notes that most innovations had their inceptions in the 
minds of one or a few persons. The key factor in the development 
of innovations, the timing, extent, and degree of involvement of others, 
lies in the “artistry of administrative leadership”. Sensenbaugh (27), 
too, emphasizes the need for strong, positive, and dynamic leadership. 
Moore (20) finds that a circiunstance common to almost every in- 
novative school was evidence of positive leadership from a forceful 
administrator. It is interesting that all these writers emphasize two 
functions of innovating leadership: to see the value of new ideas and 

to be able to enlist the involvement and enthusiasm of others in their 
execution. 

Sometimes a leader functions not as the spearhead of innovation 
but as the one who legitimizes its adoption. Rogers (25) describes 
one kind of respected local leader whose endorsement of an innovation 
will be followed. In an interesting study of a cultural innovation in an 
Alaskan In^an village by Atamian (1) it is shown that it was only 
after the tribal leaders made a new kind of mask that the others felt 
that they were justified in taking up this novelty. 

Finally, for change within organizations there usually needs to be 
some source of outside stimulation. Moore and Sensenbaugh in the 
papers we have already cited emphasize this point. In the Alaskan 
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TwHian study it was the fact that some of the tribal members had seen 
fleidble Halloween masks in a “white” town which gave the idea for 
adapting them to an Indian celebration. Outside stimulation is often 
essential. Yet it must be both respected and credible. As Miles (19, 
p. 652) summarizes: “. . . Credibility often becomes crucial. It can 
be aided if a genuinely dispassionate group serves as a clearinghouse 
for information on an incipient innovation. In addition, structures 
which provide for peer communication appear helpful. Potential users 
of an innovation seem to trust the accounts of peers who have actually 
tried the innovation, and can testify to its worth, give aid with skills 
required, etc. ... It is suggested that support and conceptual help 
provided by consultants or other outsiders , . . may be essential for 
adequate development of awareness-interest, and later adoption.” 



CHAPTER II 



Development of "Increments 
of Communication" Hypotheses 



Initial Steps 

The first year was directed toward fact-finding and exploratory 
investigation. During this period, we made field studies to find credible 
demonstrations and to determine the factors wlich had facilitated or 
impeded the spread of the newly demonstrated methods to other 
agencies. We assumed that rehabilitation professionals could identify 
projects of high potential value to other agencies. We assumed further 
tlwt through field visits and questionnaires we; could find out how 
widdy the new practices had spread and wbiit factors had facilitated 
or hindered these adoptions. 

Our staff for this project consisted of a sovcai-man research team 
working part time, and several consultants ilrom the field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

At the inirlal planning meeting July 30-3:1, 1963, attended by our 
team and four key persons from the vocational rehabilitation field, 
the knowledgeable professionals .nominated 18 VRA research and 
demonstration projwts judged to have findings of high potential value 
to others. The criteria evolved for use in iiclecting demonstration 
projects to be studied were: 

Relevance — the project should appear to he. valuable for coping 
with a persistent and significant rehabilitation problem. 

Feasibility — the project should be rather easily replicable or 
adaptable in comparable situations or with similar categories of 
persons. 



Originauty — the project should be sufficiently original and crea- 
tive so that it provides a new perspective or advance in the re- 
habilitation field. 

Credibility — the research or demonstration design should be 
soimd and convincing, so that the findings are credible and persua- 
sive. 

As a result of the application of these criteria to the list of eighteen 
projects and the discussion which followed, six were selected as espe- 
cially suitable for further study by the project staff. After reading all 
available material on these six, and with continual reference to the 
criteria, one demonstration by a private facility and one by a public 
agency were chosen for site visits: (1) the Tacoma Goodwill In- 

dustries Projiict entitled: Development of an Occupational Evaluation 
and Training Center for the Mentally Retarded (VRA #308), which 
started June, 1958, and ended June, 1963; and (2) the Arkansas 
Rehabilitation Service Project entitled: “To Establish an Orderly, 

Systematic Method of Processing Vocational Rehabilitation Cases in 
Pulaski County, Arkansas” — This is One Way — (VRA #147), which 
started May, 1957,, and ended September, 1961. Total VRA funding 
was $169,950 to the Tacoma project, and $263,395 to the Pulaski 
project. 

A brief description of each project follows: 

1. The essential nature of the Tacoma project (in part modeled after 
the Association for the Help of Retarded Children prototype project 
in New York) was to demonstrate the feasibility of rehabilitating 
severely retarded young adults (I.Q. 50-75, age 16-30) to the level 
of sustained employment. In addition to training in vocational 
skills and work habits, the workshop program included a variety 
of supportive social and psychological services. The selection of 
clients, their training experiences and their vocational objectives 
were determined by using the diagnostic and planning skills of 
several disciplines operating as a team. During the last two years 
of the project a “mobile team” of physiatrist, psychologist, nurse, 
social worker and vocational specialist from Tacoma visited some 
other communities in the state to develop local interest in rehabilita- 
tion and to render case service to retarded persons in the com- 
munities visited. 

The Tacoma project achieved 63 percent job placement (excluding 
those served by the mobile team). To meet the criterion for being 
recorded as a placement, clients had to retain their jobs for a 
minimum of three months. Approximately one-third of these 
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retardates were employed by sheltered workshops. The remaining 
two-Airds of the Project #308 clients who were employed held 
positions in competitive employment — e.g., in janitorial, domestic, 
factory and farm settings. 

The Tacoma project is continuing without federal support. The 
State DVR sends retarded persons to Tacoma for diagnostic work 
evaluation and training, on a fee basis.* 

2. The essential nature of the Pulaski project was to bring an intra- 
mural multi-disciplinary approach to bear upon the vocational re- 
habilitation problems of handicapped people, and, perhaps more 
tigmficantly, to try out the innovation of utilizing technicians 
rat^r than professionals in the roles of intake counselor aide and 
training and placement counselor aide. In the experimental sec- 

“staffed” at least four times during the re- 
habilitation period. There was a control section which followed the 
usual method of a one-to-one relationship between the handicapped 
person and the vocational rehabilitation counselor, who arranged 
for and coordinated other client services. 

The number of cases i*esulting in employed closures were about 
the same for the two sections; thus there was no difference in total 
productivity. Combined costs for personnel and services purchased 
for clients averaged $725 for each closed employed case in the 
experimental group compared with $666 in the control group; the 
experimental project section was judged better able to assist more 
severely handicapped persons, particularly those whose vocational 
adjustment required improved ability to cope with emotional dif- 
ficulties. 

The Pulaski project was terminated on September 30, 1961, for 
a combination of administrative, financial, and personnel reasons. 
The project appears to have had residual beneficial effects on 
agency functioning, but is no longer in operation. 

At a conference on October 11-12, 1963, attended by our research 
associates and by representatives of VRA and of California DVR, we 
reported on visits we had made to the Tacoma and Pulaski County 
projects, as well as our findings concerning what impact these projects 
had had on oAer agencies. It was decided that the Tacoma Goodwill 
Industries project would be employed in our study as a prototype model 
of demonstration findings which could be utilized by others. 



• Certain atpecte of thi« project are described in Appendix A. 
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The Tacoma Goodwill Industries project had a number of features 
which distinguished it from standard workshop operation. A list 
was made of these features (Appendix A1 ) and this list was later used 
to check what Tacoma practices had been adopted in other settings. 
Hie distinguishing features of Tacoma Goodwill covered a wide range. 
Some of these were simply in the way they used their own staff, how 
available the professional staff were, how effective they were in 
policy making, and how they interacted at all levels of the ox^niza- 
tion to reinforce the rehabilitative point of view. 

Other features had to do with the way Tacoma worked with other 
agencies, from the State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
the YMCA. Still others were special techniques, ability and skill 
tests, work sampling techniques, rating scales and the mobile team. 
Tacoma Goodwill Industries had tested experience with these tech- 
niques and knew where they could be used and how. 

The next step was to determine how much other agencies knew 
of the Tacoma experience and whether they were, in fact, using these 
research findings. To answer these questions we visited a number 
of public and private rehabilitation agencies including several other 
Goodwill Industries shops and several state hospitals and schools for 
the retarded in California and Washington. In addition a questionnaire 
was sent to 40 VRA-sponsored occupational training centers for the 
mentally retarded. 

Essentially this questionnaire asked whether the centers knew about 
the Tacoma project and, if so, how they learned about it. Of the 25 
training centers which replied, 21 reported that they had never heard 
of the Tacoma project. The four others stated they had learned of it 
through personal contact with the former director or other Tacoma 
Goodwill staff. 

Survey Findings 

At the outset, our present study had as its explicit focus the utiliza- 
tion of applicable research and demonstration results. In the first year 
of study, it became apparent that this was only one dimension of the 
broader issue of innovation. It was found that comparable factors 
influence (1) an agency’s capacity and willingness to develop new 
techniques and approaches of its own, and (2) its ability to use innova- 
tions developed and demonstrated elsewhere. From the first year on, 
the study included both of these dimensions. 

On the basis of the survey and site visits during the first year, 
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we were able to draw some tentative conclusions and formulate some 
hypotheses about why in some places significant innovations were 
developed and tried out, and why in other equally suitable places 
Aey were neither developed internally nor was there readiness to 
innovations developed by others. 

1. Some of Ae factors favoring the development of innovation by an 
orgamzation or its adoption of innovation developed elsewhere 
include: 

The agency must be a relatively thriving one so that there 
are adequate resources of personnel and money to be spared 
from the struggle for basic existence. 

There should be a leading person who is responsive to op- 
portumties and needs, who has a vision of what might be ac- 
complished and the dedication, energy and enthusiasm to inspire 
others to share that vision. 

— This agency leader needs freedom of action and encourage- 
ment from his board of directors to engage in constructive in- 
novations and to seek key staff members in s 3 nnpathy with his 
aims and with the abilities required to carry them out. 

Some influential person connected with the organization needs 
to be interested in learning about innovations elsewhere that 
might be of interest or relevance to that rehabilitation facility. 
This person may be the agency leader or someone else on the 
staff, or a board member. 

— It is highly desirable to have understanding and support for 
innovation from the state vocational rehabilitation agency and 
if possible also from the regional office of the federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

~ Even with these reinforcing factors, innovation cannot easily 
spread to other operating agencies unless there is appropriate 
dissemination of significant research and demonstration results. 
Effective commumcations which inform about an innovation are 
a necessary though not sufficient condition for use of that in- 
novation by others. And there are definite barriers to such 
communications. 

2. Among the communication factors which impede or facilitate the 
diffusion and adoption of research and demonstration findings are 
the following: 

— - Reports are often long and forbidding, unattractively reproduced, 
couched in technical jargon. For these reasons, many reports 
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of valuable projects go unread. If they are read, they are 
•kimmed and quickly forgotten. The innovating agency often 
tees the repoit less as a way of sharing professional accomplish- 
ments than as the final, relatively uninteresting task to be 
done as part of their obligation under a demonstration grant. 

— Beyond the communications barrier of readability, there is a 
more fundamental one: reports simply do not reach enough 

A 1 agencies do not have an 

onentabon toward or a commitment to dissemination of their 
fmdings. They do not see dissemination as part of their profes- 
sional obligation or role. Frequently, neither grantee nor grantor 
plan and budget expliciUy for dissemination of demonstration 
fmdings to a comprehensive tai^t audience. Thus in many 
instances, key persons in other agencies who might be interested 

m usmg applicable innovations have not received the descriptive 
material. 

Pe^n-to-person influence is much stronger than that of the 
written word alone. Other means of communicating, besides 
written reports, such as reports at conventions, conferences, 
travelmg seminars and site visits, are not being employed as 
much as they could be. Innovations are Ukely to have more 
impact when the impetus comes from one’s colleagues in the 
field, particularly from those who are perhaps a little ahead 
of one in status or prestige and whom one likes and respects. 

-- The effectiveness of communication often is enhanced when 
it is two-way; i.e., when those to whom the message is directed 
have the chance to raise questions and to have their own 
suggestions and objections considered, and when they feel that 
the communicator is reciprocally interested in their programs 
and innovations. This kind of horizontal communication be- 
tween colleagues appears to be relatively neglected. 

Organizational and personal barriers to the adoption of new prac- 
tices can be identified: ^ 

— Some rehabilitation workers feel that their own prerogatives and 
authority will be undermined if changes are introduced.* They 
may have to assume new roles, and their personal relations with 
co-workers, clients and with other outside persons may be 
drastically altered. They may be asked to exchange the familiar 
^rk they now do for more challenging but more arduous tasks. 
These new tasks may, initially at least, be accompanied by 
many disappointments. The changes may require a shift from 



working with the most promising of the given disability cate- 
gories to working with persons who require more help and may 
acUeve relatively less productivity. Rehabilitation people are 
being asked to reorient themselves, to relearn. It is under- 
standable that, under such circumstances, many resist. 

Certain innovations or new practice.*? may be perceived as not 
fitting the facility’s existing goals. For example, if the staff 
has been interested in operating a productive workshop oriented 
to efficiency, placing the emphasis on rehabilitation may seem 
defeating, since the best workers always graduate to employ- 
ment elsewhere. If operating staff have been interested in the 
sheer number of graduates they turn out, tackling a more dif- 
ficult group may seem like a slowing down of their operation. 
If the agency has operated independently, accepting help from 
state or federal agencies or even from the local schools may 
seem like a threat to its own independence. 

Basic attitudes endemic to an agency may make the proposed 
changes virtually impossible. Some organizations are suspicious 
of any ideas which come from outside. The fact that change 
is sugpsted by outsiders may seem to the insiders to be a 
reflection upon their competence. Some others would rather 
improve their present operations than take on seemingly alien 
tasks. And some rehabilitation facilities may from past ex- 
perience have developed a pessimism about the more difficult 
rehabilitee. 

— Some rehabilitation workers see themselves as well as their 
clients in a relatively disadvantaged, low-status segment of 
society. Such feelings weaken the achievement drives that 
frequently motivate professional personnel in high-status institu- 
tions, such as hospitals. Evidence of attention and caring from 



* It i« interMting in this regard to refer to the recent article of Rein and Miller (23) 
undertakes a critique of the demonstration strategy. In contradiction to the 
usual viw which sees the demonstration as showing and persuading, they see it 
as a political maneuver which exerts pressure to change social processes. From 
meir pomt of view me questions of continuance and spread of a project need to 
be considered carefully m terms of what powers are at hand to effect these ends. 

If perwns in agencies see themselves as losing power and prestige as a result 
of Mme innovabon, no amount of rational scientific demonstration is going to 
make them partuans of that innovation. Rather, since the objections are political 
.0* dealing with these objections have to be 

pohtical. Rein and Miller give several strategies for dealing with problems of 
vested mterests m commumties and in organizations. One is to set up independent 
compet^ cratew to take over functions which a too conservative agency will 
TMt i^ertake. Anotoer is to encourage elemenU of progressive change within 
the old-lme agency itself. “ 
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the outside, high-status, and wealthy world may serve to reduce 
this emotional barrier to the adoption of new practices. 

These observations of the forces impeding research utilization led 
to the hypotheses which guided the experimental work of the second 
and third years of our project. 



Hypothesis Formulation 

On January 17-18, 1964, our researchers met with representatives 
from California State DVR and VRA Region IX to review the initial 
findings and to discuss our hypotheses and some proposed ways of 
testing them, 'i’hese hypotheses were: 

Htpothesis #1: If promising research or demonstration findings are 

reported in easily readable, brief and non-technical form, and are 
widely distributed to potential users, the chances of their having 
impact and being used will be increased. (This hypothesis is related 
to our Increment of Commimications No. 1.) 

Htpothesis #2: If potential users of a research or demonstration 

attend a conference where they can discuss the innovation and see 
it in operation by a site visit, use of the innovative research or 
demonstration is likely to be facilitated. (This hypothesis is related 
to our Increment of Communications No. 2.) 

Hypothesis #3: If rehabilitation workers who have heard about and 

seen an innovative demonstration elsewhere are later visited in their 
ovm facility by a member of the demonstration project staff, that 
added increment of face-to-face commimication on one’s own premises 
and with one’s own working group is likely further to promote the 
use of the innovation. (This hypothesis is related to our Increment of 
Communications No. 3.) 

Hypothesis #4: Potential users of research or demonstration find- 

ings are likely to have greater interest in the results of that demonstra- 
tion if they are invited, in a consulting capacity, to review and react 
to the project plan before it is launched. 



CHAPTER III 



Testing "Increments of 
Communication" Hypotheses 



The design of our first experimental study involved three increments 
of communication (hypotheses ^1, #2 and 013). We evaluated how 
effective each of these three increments were in (1) acquainting 
agencies with the Tacoma study, (2) leading th^ to seek more in- 
formation, and (3) bringing them to adopt suitable features from 
it for their own programs. 

Procedure 

We compiled a reasonably comprehensive list of the workshops in 
Region IX with the help of the seven state DVRs of that region. 
There were some difficulties in developing guidelines for deciding 
whether a given agency was to be included in this list. Many public 
and private agencies work with the mentally retarded. Many have 
some kind of occupational or vocational activity. It was decided to 
include only those agencies which have an operating workshop, but 
tTiig could be a salvage workshop, a contract shop, or one conceraed 
mainly with occupational therapy. Nor was a workshop omitted 
because it served some persons who were not mentally retarded. 

Booklet: To test hypothesis #1, we prepared a new written descrip- 

tion of the Tacoma project. This was published in June, 1964, under 
the title Learning to Work (Appendix A). It was in^ded as an 
exemplar of how demonstration results could be attractively, simply 
and intelligently conveyed by word and picture. 

This booklet was sent out to those who directed workshops. These 
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dirwtors are professional or semi-professional persons who receive a 
plettea of techmcal publications. To capture their attend U 

wanted to present the Tacoma project in all its complexity but clearly 
and comiielbnfflv. We felt thaf ^ j i cieariy 

results shoiilH /i ^ , techniques and the statistical 

n ad^uately presented but we wanted also to capture 

to enterprise. Finally, we wanted the Ix^klet 

to be an attractive visual production without being pretentiouT 

the Usrfor‘^'^v,°rf^“ P™j«* #308 formed 

t«lir* l * rr interviewers visited Tacoma Goodwill 

and^^rl!^ q««tions raised by the official report 

^ w*»at the program had meant to those who 

and those who vvere served. Several drafts of the booklet were 

™ .c was sent to several rehabiHtation ex 

ZeT^ ol^v n implications for 

otnm one by Dr. Seymour Sarason, Yale authoritv on mental 

retardation and the other by Dr. Nathan Nelson, Chief Rehabilitation 

Workshop Consultant, CaUfomia State Department of RehabiUtation. 

The Learning to Work booklet was mailed in July, 1964 to a 
rmdomly selected approximate half of our roster of Rerion IX work 
sh^. Th,s was called our l-increment group. The o*er a^prexllt 

fesllTiLok “r“ P*®*' distribu^ to pro- 

tion witlii Leim*iX™“**°”®f *® ^istrihu- 
readilT restricted so that it would not 
y the workshops that were to compose the control group. 

NPEKENra: To test hypothesis #2, we brought together key Deoole 

fern a randomly invited half of the l-increment gZp Tl R^IX 
workshops at a conference where they (1) discussed tbo r 

commumciting and adopting innovaLL? W mdiet r 

»y questiomcould 

(3) articulat^ their own accomplishments and benefited from thp 
mSH’ gre^. “**'■ 2.incre. 

This coherence was held on September 24-25, 1964 Twentv tbr»« 
representauves from the 44 invited workshops (Ihe ^er Tcmfd?^ 
attend on the specified date, etc.), plus State DVR representefees fern 
Califorma and Washington, met near Seattle with "nmWs fZ 
our organization and representatives from Reffion IX VRA Ta 
GoodwiU Industries, and the University of “ 

The conference called for presentations by individuals anH ««««! 
and for mformal small group discussions. (The conference invi^tion 
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and program are shown in Appendix B). Part of the program was a 
site visit to the Tacoma workshop where the participants met the 
Goodwill staff and some board members. There were discussions of 
the Tacoma project, descriptions of other innovations sponsored by 
VRA, and presentations by the conferees of the things they were doing 
in their own respective agencies. 

Visit by Tacoma Representative: To test hypothesis #3, we asked 

the agency directors who attended this conference if they would like 
to invite a representative from Tacoma Goodwill to visit their work- 
shops, with the costs of such visits defrayed by the project funds. Seven 
of these 23 were willing and able to invite such a visitor. The visitor 
was Mr. Donald Hamilton, who is presently the administrative head 
of the Tacoma office of the Washington Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and who was intimately involved in the development and 
the operation of lacoma Goodwill’s Project #308. 

About two months after the conference he made one-day visits 
to each of seven facilities, hearing about and seeing their programs, 
explaining to key members of their staffs and boards what Tacoma 
Gwdwill had done and making suggestions which seemed to him 
applicable to their respective situations. This was called the 3-incre- 
ment group. 

The hypothesis behind these visits was that research utilization 
might be further eased if those who had been exposed to an innovation 
like TGI then could have the benefit of a considting visit from some- 
one on the demonstration project staff. Such a person might help bridge 
the gap between the distant demonstration and the specific problems 
of applying it to their own operating agency. 

Mr. Hamilton recorded on a Workshop Description Form (Appen- 
dix E) his impression of each workshop visited and wrote comments 
at the end of the form. 

To provide some flavor of what Mr. Hamilton did, below are 
comments he wrote on two Workshop Description Forms. 

Commentary 

This workshop was started by a mother of a retarded child as 
a school-simulated situation for her own child and it has grown 
from that. The preschool and primary classes are doing a gc^ 
job and filling a need apparently not being met by the city 
schools for the trainable retarded child. The workshop seems 
to be geared in the same tempo — happiness oriented would 
be more descriptive than vocational rehabilitation. 
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I don’t ttiiot anyone has ever gone to indus^al employinmt 
via le ^hop"^ A man was hired two days brfore my am^l 
with this intent, however. I think he has the ab*ty 
how to create a sheltered worfahop 

do vocational rdiabilitation as I vrsuahie it. I flunk this hirmg 
was a direct result of HIM’s Seattle meetmg. 

When Mrs returned home, she talked with - ^ 

*e a^ supervisor for California rehabilitation, on wa^ to get 
A^^S^support. He suggested she get a 
^nT^er staff and, in fact, f^a 

workshop board approved this bi^dened concept of service and 
hired the man he recommended. 



Most of my time was spent with Mrs. - — - - 

Director. We reviewed many aspects of Goodwill ® 

intake workup, monthly evaluations, wo^^ 
rehabilitation agency, and community 
workshop. I visited each classroom and had ® 
the teachers. Had lunch with the P^^^ent of 
discussed with liitn implications of their expanding P ' P ^ 
^^S^ih^“ told him about GoodwiU’s board and how 

it supported and helped their program. 

Commentary #2 

is going through a period of very slim subcontracts, 

which hai las^ about a yea^ They have 

letting professional staff go. Consequently, semces to chents 

other than at their work stations are miniiMl. 

The workshop director was eager to discuss his problems, asb^ 
ma^rquestio'ns; and I feel my helped and coi^^ 
result in changes. I believe tiie first one will be a VRA grant 

request in a few months. 

TVTr has a flfood knowledge of workshop mana^ment 

^d seemedtoknow *e Goodwill program from }ns visit ^ere. 

When I left the workshop, he made an ^ ^ j 

He said; ‘You haven’t told me anythmg I didn t know, but I 

needed telling again. 

The VBA grant request referred to above was in fact drawn up 
and submitted following Mr. Hamilton’s visit 

'The flow chart on page 21 shows the increments of commumca- 
tion groups and the samples drawn from them. 

Effects of the Increments of Communication 

Several methods were used to evaluate the effects 
ments of communication. The first method was anecdotal. For Ih.. 



Workshop 
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Learning to Work mailing we attempted to dtiteimiine whether knowl- 
edgeable persons such as regional VRA reprijsentatives who were in 
contact with rehabilitation agencies had heard comments indicating 
that recipients had been stimulated by the bocKidet. In addition, a count 
was made of the requests for copies of the Tacoma Goodwill project 
report coming into the Tacoma Goodwill offi<:es following the m a i li n g 

FLOW CHART 

THE INCREMENTS OF COMMUNICATION T OUPS 
AMD THE SAMPLES DRAWN FROM THEM FOR EVALUATION PURPOSES 



Tot#.! List of Region IX Workshops 
N - 165 



Random 

Selection 



Random 

Selection 
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to see if there was any noticeable increase. Some comments about 
the booklet also came directly to our offices. 

Sunilar anecdotal methods were used to evaluate the impact of 
the second increment, the conference. Following the conference each 
participant was asked to give his impressions, using a questionnaire 
(Appendix C), of what he had found most valuable, what least, 
what ideas he had derived from it that related to his own operation 
at home. 

The crucial test of the impact of the increments, however, lay 
m the interviews of subject agency executives made by an independent 
investigator, Mr. Roger Wickland. He followed an interview schedule 
covering changes in staff, board of directors, clients, relations with 
other community agencies, and knowledge of outside rehabilitation 
demonstrations includmg Tacoma Goodwill. In these interviews, Mr. 
Wickland identified himself as a graduate student at UCLA (which 
he is) who was undertaking a research study of changes in rehabilita- 
tion agencies. He visited all seven of the 3-increment facilities; he 
personally visited six of the 2-increment facilities (to tyiaVp their 
assessment comparable with those of the 3-increment facilities); he 
telephoned five of the remaining ten 2-increment facilities; he tele- 
phoned a randomly selected sample of 30 from the 66 one-increment 
facilities; and he telephoned a randomly selected sample of 30 from 
the 76 control workshops which had received none of our communica- 
tions concerning Tacoma Goodwill. These last two samples were both 
random and stratified. They were selected in such a way that each 
sample was matched with the other in the niunber of sTnall one-man 
shops, of Volunteers of America, of Salvation Army, of Goodwills, 
and of other large shops. Within each stratum, selection of the 
sample workshops was completely random. 

The same interview schedule was used in all interviews, whether 
by phone or by site visits. The “Interview Outline” is reproduced in 
Appendix D. Each telephone interview lasted for about a half hour. 
It was possible in this time both to find what changes had talrpn place 
m tins facihly on the sixteen items covered by the interview ques- 
tionnaire relating to the Tacoma project and to find specifically what 
impressions and memories the workshop participants had, if any, of 
the increments of communication which they had received. The 
interviewer emerged from the series of interviews convinced that his 
respondents had spoken with candor and that the telephone interview, 
though more arduous and imcomfortable than the face-to-face inter- 
view, is one which can be accomplished successfully. 
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The responses to our interview schedule (whether obtained by site 
mit or telephone) were rated on a five-point scale from 0 to 4 
cording to these instructions: 

0 = Change for the worse. Use this when respondents state or clearly 

imply a change for the worse, e.g., “Our budget was cut and 

we bad to discharge staff.” 

1 = No change, not good. Use this rating for responses wmch indicate 

no change in a given area and where the respondent ^ 
clearly implies dissatisfaction with the lack of change, e.g., Uu 
board is still the same; they still don’t do anything. 

2 = No change, O.K. Use this rating when the respondent reports 

no change for a given item and states or clearly imphw sa/isf^- 
tion or neutrality concerning the lack of change, e.g.. No change, 
this has always been our policy,” or “No change. 

3 = Positive change. Use this rating when respondent clearly 

a change for the better, e.g., “Yes, we’ve been able to add six 

more trained staff members. 

4 = Positive change related to increments. Use this rating when 

respondent states that change in an area was i^uenced by ot 
related to one or more of the increments, e.g., “Yes, we learned 
about this from Learning to Work.** 

The reliability of these ratings was tested when eight raters m- 
dependenUy rated verbatim transcripts of eight telephone interviews 
without any knowledge of the identities of the facibtoes mvo v . 
Correlation coefficients for a single rater were computed for each of 
the 16 items by the Guilford (10) method. These correlations rang^ 
from .419 to .939. The median correlation coefficient for a smgle 
rater was .783 which indicates a satisfactory reliability for the mdi- 
vidual items. For the totals of all 16 ratings for each agency, the 
inter-rater reliability for a single rater was .936. These total scores 
(which can be seen as measures of the total progressive change in 
the agency) were used to compare the increment groups. 

Certain characlenstics of the sampling should be borne in mmd 
when the results are considered. The Region IX vvorkshops to w ic 
the booklet was sent were a randomly selected half of all the work- 
shops in the contiguous states of this region. Presumably they dif- 
fered from the workshops of the control group m no systematic way. 
Not all the workshops of these two groups vvere interviewed but the 
samples which were interviewed were stratified so that the numbers 
of ^femit types of shops - Goodwills, Salvation Army, one-man 
management, and so forth — should be equal m the two samples. 
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These two samples, therefore, probably differ systematically from each 
other only in terms of whether they received the booklet or not. 

The situation is somewhat different when the results from the 2- 
and 3-increment groups are viewed. These are not randomly selected 
groups. Although invitations to the conference were sent out to 
randomly selected members of the pamphlet group, not all of those 
invited could come to the conference. Similarly not all of those to 
whom inquiry was made about entertaining a site visitor could in fact 
receive him. Thus these two groups are probably more akin to volunteer 
groups than to random ones. The results from these groups therefore 
should be viewed with this sampling limitation in mind. 

Impact op the Booklet (Increment #1): Evaluation of the impact 

of the booklet as reported by Mr. Wickland following his interviews 
is summarized: 

By far the largest group found the booklet one of the best of 
its type. It was seen as clear, written in an interesting style 
and lacking in the confusing jargon and endless statistical 
tables many directors find discouraging. 

The second and smaller group could recall the booklet only 
vaguely and had no strong reaction one way or the other, 
frequently commenting, while pointing to their desk, ‘We get 
tons of material every year, and it is a real job just to wade 
through it even superfinally.’ 

Another group of respondents gave one or another variation 
of the ‘sour grapes’ or ‘nothing new under the sun’ response. 
Some felt that Tacoma Goodwill Industries had been over- 
publicized beyond its merits or that none of the so-called ‘new’ 
features were really new. A few others felt that TGI was a 
good agency with a good program but their own was superior 
on many counts. This latter comment tended to come from 
agencies I found were outstanding and, without specific knowl- 
edge of TGI on my part, they may well have been right. An- 
other reaction was that TGI was so high powered and well 
endowed that the responding agency felt out of its class and 
that it could not poccibly begin even in minor ways to function 
on the TXjI level as perceived. 

According to the records kept by Tacoma Goodwill, the number of 
requests received for copies of their full project report did not increase 
significantly following the mailing of Learning to Work. This result 
was counter to our expectation that an attractive pamphlet siimmarizing 
a project would lead to more requests than normal for a copy of the 
full report. 
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Messrs. Ed Chouinard and Dale WUUamMn from the ^ 

IX office, and Dr. Nathan Nelson from the ^hforaia D 
reported some instances of favorable comment from wor^p 
SnSie pamphlet, but them was no evidence from this alone that 

research use was thereby stimulated. 

Impact of the Conpeeence (Increment #2): Evaluation of the in- 
ference was undertaken by three methods: (a) post-confer«ce repom 
from the conferees; (b) interviews with the conferees atou a y 
later by the independent evaluator; and (c) actions or happenings 
known to be directly traceable to the conference experience. 

Post-conference Questionnaire — A post-conference questionn^ was 
sent out one week following the conference. In response to the ques- 
tion “What did you like best, or what was the most valuable to ^u 
at this conference?” the following are some representative replies: 

I appreciated the relaxed and informal manner used m ap- 
proaching the question at hand. This 

mloratiL of our personal interests, and possible apphcaUon 
^the Tacoma Project. I believe this app roach 
shop directors to lower their guard of personal defense a 
explore some of the very real program weaknesses. 

For most of us in this field, I think the value of a 
conference (I have attended none better) is inherent in me 
very mechanics of the event and which is hard totally to define 
ac^t in seemingly subjective ter^. It gets us out of om teUe 
battle lines; it's like a soldier's three-day pass to a non-com- 
batant area, where he meets others with the same^ferrat 
battles, where he can sound-off without pressure, and see the 
strategic battle beyond the tactical situation. 

(1) Certainly enjoyed discussing new t^h^ques >^th the 
various sheltered workshops directors. (2) The small g^p 
discussions were extremely valuable masmuch as more mform - 
tion could be communicated faster. (3) Extremely mterested 
in research programs that may in the future help us here. 

I believe I gained insight as to the value of more effective com- 
«»v. 3 l^jlitati«n ac»erir.ies and the necessity 

for greater utilization of knowledge to be gained through reports 

of completed projects. 

The free and easy exchange of helpful ideas. The annoimce- 
ment regarding 50-50 matching funds for ciy^sion^d one 
year of staffing now available to private workshops. The visit 
to the excellent faciUty at Tacoma. 

InteUectual stimulation of being involved with HIRI staff 



in dealing with rehab of hard-to-reach cases. Particularly 
enjoyed discussions of bureaucracies, new ideas, resistances, 
etc. The conference was well-planned, efficiently designed onH 
executed. Especially enjoyable was the first-dass atmoedwre 

— - usually not associate with our meetings, but more often 
with private industry. 

Tlie . . . part . . . when people from the various agencies told 
about their various programs, seemed the most beneficial to me. 
TTiis was so because there was genuine interaction from the 
group to the many contributions. Up to this time there seemed 
to be only limited response from participants. Perhaps this 
was so because many members of the group felt they already 
were doing something ^ually as good, but were prevented from 
articulating their feeling[s because of a lack of opportunity. 
Hie unblocking seemed to occur when the representatives of 
Goodwill Indiwtries and St. Vincent de Paul presented their 
programs. While the free discussion and interaction should have 
occurred earlier, it was very productive and welcome when it 
did occur. I suppose it took this long to ‘warm up’. 

I believe the personal discussions in the small groups proved 
the most valuable because we were able to share in the discus- 
sion of problem areas common to us all, such as performance 
requirements for the marginal person, placement difficulties 
of such an individual and proper payment, if any, to the same. 

I enjoyed the small group discussion and also listening to the 
directors tell about their shop and their problems. I thinV it’s 
very good for the directors to get together. I enjoyed the tour 
through Tacoma workshop. 

The discussions — chance to learn first-hand what other shops 
are doing — how they handle problems. Small group meetings 
were very helpful in this respect. 

As indicated above, the opportimity for the conferees to talk about 
ttmr problems and accomplishments, not just hear about the accom- 
plishments of Tacoma Goodwill or some other organization, was highly 
valued. It appeared to reduce personal defensiveness and some apparent 
resistance to hearing about Tacoma. 

This relates to a central issue in facilitating change. In addition to 
the commumcation of informationy the creation of ego-involvement, 
emotional commitment, and heightened morale is crucial in opening 
minds to innovation. 

Conferees were asked further: “If HIRI were to hold another con- 
ference on the same subject for some other smular group, what would 
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you suggest that we do differenUy? What would you add or sutoact 
to makrthe conference more valuable in relation to .U stated purpose? 
Some typical replies follow: 

I think perhaps it might be helpful to com^ two » 
ferent approaches to a common problem. This would facihta 
discussion and lessen personal resistance directed toward any 
one Agency or Program. I would also suggest more resource 
persons’ participation on an open panel basis. 

Judging from the general reactions prevalent, it appeared that 
many participants actually resented TGI l^ing set up as a 
sort of ideal, or lesson, for the rest of us. This reaction seem 
to me to put a brake on much of our proceedings. 

I personally felt in part as others did: that we had fought Ae 
same battles, or similar problems, and in our own ways had 
solved some of them. It is a matter of focus or proportion. 
Perhaps too much time was spent on this ‘example of one siK 
experience’, to quote from your stated ‘purpose’. M it de- 
veloped, this turned out to be unfair to 'TCI by puttmg them 
unfairly on the defensive, too. 

Although all participants at this conference were given v^bal 
opportunity to express their feelings, I think that you may have 
better luck in future conferences if the individuals attendmg 
the conference could be given a longer penod of time to m^- 
duce themselves and explain more about their situation, I 
feel would give each participant a better understanding of who 
was attending and who may be contacted for information re- 
garding problems which may hav^^irect bearing upon a par- 
ticular situation. 

I would suggest a conference a day or two longer in orfer to 
get further into the material and have the participants discuss 
their particular projects . . . 

I would attempt to find a method of presentation of a 
program which would identify differences in goals, methods of 
achieving these goals, and problems faced in achieving these 
goals so that the conference participants would be attemptmg 
to solve common problems rather than see themselves as 

‘delinquents’. 

Perhaps by scheduling Ae conducted tour on Ae firet day of 
the conference, some of the time used m initial discussions 
might be saved to allow longer periods for the more productive 
subsequBnt discussions. 

I think I would suggest a topical approach where specific it^s, 
issues or problems common to the group nnght be approached 



in small discussion groups. The small groups as used were good. 
People seemed to break down any reserve more quickly and 
talk freely. The total group seemed to present too formal an 
atmosphere. I believe we need a definite subject, at least as a 
starting point. It also prevents and prohibits an individual with 
a pet peeve from monopolizing such discussion. 

I would have tables so that those attending can take notes. You 
feel rather ‘naked’ sitting in a chair trying to do sometliing 
with your arms and trying to write on your lap. 

Have more or longer small group sessions. 

In a sense these criticisms and suggestions are another niflection 
of the same sentiments expressed in response to the question “V/liat did 
you like best?” The conferees want to feel ego-involvement, interactive 
participation and depth in discussion of problems and oppoirtunities 
that they feel are meaningful to their situations. And they want physi- 
cal arrangements that will give them the opportunity for comfortable 
personal interaction. 

Some lessons were learned from the conference. The program ar- 
ranged for the participants to be talked to for a short time and dien 
to have a chance to talk among themselves in small groups. It was not 
until the second day of the conference that we were able to bring them 
together to say individually what each workshop had been doing and 
to say it to the entire group. In many ways this was an ice-breaker. 
Having had a chance to say what they had to contribute and what they 
saw as their problems, the workshop representatives seemed then more 
open to accept innovations from without. In future conferences it might 
be well to have this kind of a session come relatively early in the meet- 
ing before any attempt is made to present models which the workshops 
would be encouraged to adopt. Interestingly enough, it was this full 
session which many of the participants later identified as ‘‘the time we 
really began to talk to each other.” The small group sessions at the end 
of the first day also received praise in the follow-up questionnaires. 

Although a number of participants had developed some resistance 
to hearing the praises of the Tacoma project, the modesty with which 
Miss Alice Elart, the Rehabilitation Director, presented the history of 
its development was both disarming and reassuring. The actual site 
visit to the Goodwill shop produced the most varied reactions of the 
entire conference. One would guess that much depended upon the 
readiness with which the individual participants looked upon the 
Goodwill shop. Some participants viewed it as another opportunity to 
pick up ideas and information. For others it was just a chance to say 
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“So what?” One lesson from this experience might be that it would be 
well to solicit reactions from all the participants before the site visit 
was made, to draw out the negative expectations so that they might 
be handled candidly. It might be well, too, to discuss with the partici- 
pants what might be expected from such a visit before they start upon it. 

Subsequent independent evaluation — Mr. Wickland, who served as our 
evaluator, using the procedure previously described, stated in his memo 
to us: 

On the basis of my observations I feel certain that the second 
increment, namely, the Seattle conference in combination with 
the visit to TGI, had the greatest overall impact on the par- 
ticipants in this study. Repeated comments were made to the 
effect that a well-run conference in conjimction with the visit to 
an agency which had a lot to offer in Ae way of new methods 
and techniques, and which was a high-caliber staff, is the best 
way of learning about new developments in the field. 'Ihis has 
a generally stimulating effect on all the participants whether 
or not they actually adopt any of the procedures seen on 
the site visit. The sharing of concerns and problems, hearing 
about other approaches to problems, and the general flavor of 
‘there’s hope after all’ seem to have a really salutary effect. 

A number of agency directors commented that the booklet, 
while useful, serves mainly as an alerting device to new projects 
going on that may later be visited or more intensively explored; 
or, after a visit is made, it is a handy written reference to refer 
to later. That is, the first increment tended to strengthen and 
deepen the second. Perhaps if the first and second increments 
had been reversed — that is, first acquaint potential users with 
the innovation through conference, discussion and site visit, 
then have interesting and succinct written material available — 
learning readiness for the written material might be greatly 
enhanced. 

Another significant impression is that many agency directors 
at all levels of sophistication appear to find it hard to relate thr 
activities of other agencies to their own. They tend to look fo: 
differences and reasons why other outside innovations are not 
applicable rather than to search for similarities or modifications 
which would make outside innovations applicable in the home 
shop. 

Other Actions or “Happenings *’ — ^Actions or “happenings” traceable to 
the conference experience include the following: 

1. One Washington workshop director left the conference with an 
acute realization of his own state’s lack of any organization of 
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tlieltered workshops. At the conference he learned some details 
about the operation of such an organization in California. He has 
since organized a statewide association of workshops in Washington 
State which will serve as a medium for the more effective exchange 
of ideas, problems and opportunities. 

2. Another action stemming from the conference, the change of a 
California workshop from a place to keep retardates busy to a place 
where they could be rehabilitated has already been described in 
conjimction with Mr. Hamilton’s visit (p. 19-20). 

Impact of the Consultant Visit by Tacoma Representative — ^When the 
independent evaluator, Mr. Wickland, revisited these seven workshops 
about a year later, there was little evidence of residual major impact 
from the “missionary” visits. They seemed to add little to the stimula- 
tion that appeared to derive from increment #2, the conference. 

Mr. Wickland commented: 

I was surprised to find that among the three-increment agencies 
the visit was barely recalled and had no discernible impact. It 
may be that since the seven agencies all had attended the 
Seattle conference, had visited Tacoma Goodwill and had re- 
ceived the Learning to Work booklet, they felt ‘saturated’ 
regf4rding the TGI operation, and this sort of ‘missionary’ 
visit was, as the economist might put it, an investment beyond 
the point of diminishing returns. 

Overall Evaluation of the Communication Increments 

The most rigorous test which can be made of the influence of the 
increments is whether any newly adopted features in these facilities 
were linked by our informants specifically to the communications about 
Tacoma Goodwill which they had received. 

In all, among the 78 facilities interviewed by Mr. Wickland (30 
in control sample, 30 in one-increment sample, 11 in two-increment 
group and 7 in three-increment group), there were seven facilities 
which said that they had made innovations as a direct result of the 
increments.* 



* Seven adopting agencies out of 48 interviewed which received increments of 
communication (aWt 15%) seems like a rather slim return. Yet in terms of 
NASA’s recent efforts to persuade private companies to use hardware tech- 
nologies which had been invented in the course of the space programs, 15% 
iimovation spread looks rather good. Wri^t (34) summarizes the NASA ex- 
perience: Of the 21,000 compames which NASA thought could use the inven- 
tions, 30 companies or 0.15% nad adopted or seemed to nave a good prognosis for 
adoption. Of the 3,100 companies from the preceding 21,000 which had agreed 
witn NASA that the invention did sotmd relevant, 1% were in this adopted or 



Of these seven facilities, five were in the two-and three-increment 
groups while only two were in the one-increment sample. This means 
that the samples receiving one increment or less (N= 30 + 30 = 60), 
and the sample receiving just the first increment (N = 30) had an 
appreciably smaller proportion of facilities adopting Tacoma innova- 
tions than those which had received two or more increments (N = 18). 
In the control sample of 30 interviewed, there were zero reported 
adoptions of Tacoma features. 

Thus: 

Two- and Three-Increment Groups 
N = 18 

Innovators = 5 (27.8%) 

vs. One-Increment Sample 
N = 30 

Innovators = 2 (6.7%) 

An analysis by the Chi square method (corrected) comparing the 
2- and 3-increment groups (N = 18) with the control and 1 -incre- 
ment groups (N = 60) shows that such a result could have occurred 
by chance less than one time in 1000 (X* = 13.24, p <.001 ). The last 
two increments taken together were superior to the single increment 
and control combined. Leaving out the control group, the 2- and 3- 
increment groups are better in introducing Tacoma innovations than 
is the 1-increment sample (X* = 2.51, .05 <p <.10). 

It is interesting to look at these agencies to see what Tacoma fea- 
tures were adopted. Several features were adopted, all in relation to 
clients and client services (Items C2, C3, C4 and C5 of the question- 
naire, Appendix D) . These were apparently the Tacoma features which 
were more readily transmissible — or, if adopted, could be identified 
as coming from TGI. 

The increments results can be looked at in another way. Did they 
result in generally constructive change? To answer this question, the 
changes found on the 16 items of the interview were scored on the 
five scoring points detailed on page 23. 



hkdy-to-adopt group of 30, and of those 550 companies which on funher investi- 

S abon ■mth NASA did not drop out of contact or say “no”, only 5.5% end^ in 
le final favorable ^up of 30. It would appear that we all still h«ive a lot to 
learn about developmg more impactful strategies for persuading potential users 
to adoirt applicable umovations, evm with the valuable assistance of personal con- 
mntation of the intended user with the innovator, and even witir technological 
innovations, which are relatively easier to get adopted than are changes in organ- 
izational arrangements, techniques or services. 
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^ reader, it might be noted that this five- 

point scale IS an ordinal scale of positive change. Low values represent 

doSvIf increment^ than 

'T' ^ to be an interval scale, yet it is 

eaTfa^C^he'tcT^^ f” 

each facility the facilities which show positive progress are the ones 
who have had more increments of communication. 

The interviewer who visited the facilities and did the telephone 
interviews attested to his impression that these total scores reflect^ the 

diffrTt!^^^^ experienced. Facihties which had had 

iculhes or disasters had low scores while facilities which had shown 
great progress had high scores. 

tiorJrf'*fb.*’^r"*^ the means, medians, ranges and standard devia- 
ns of the mtemewers total ratings over 16 items for the three 
experimental groups and the control sample. 

neri^ni“f^‘“f ^ ‘=*‘®”8® ** one-increment ex- 

permental sraple when compared with the overall change in the 

^ indicate that Learning to Work had a positive 
m^ct on the apncies receiving the brochure. This concludon is 

®U^°®* “airati™ evidence of impact was 

a“d other factors unLwn to 

US may have been operating. 

It is apparent from this table that there are no great differences in 
4e mean overall scores of the different groups. Y^e means of the 
two largest (and randomly selected) groups, the control and one- 



Table I 

Means Medians, Ranges and S.D.'s of Total Ratings 
by Independent Interviewer (Mr. WIckland) 
of Various Groups and Samples 





Control Sample 
N « 30 
(All phone** 
Interviewed) 


1 - Increment 
Sample, N ■ 30 
(All phone- 
Intervlewed) 


2 - Increment 
Group, N ■ 1 1 
(6 slte- 
Intervlewed; 

5 phone- 
Intervlewed) 


3 ** increment 
Group, N - 7 
(All site- 
interviewed) 


Mean 


33.6 


37.0 


38.3 


34.3 


Median 


34.0 


37.0 


38.0 


38.0 


Range 


12 - 43 


29 - 46 


27 - 47 


17-40 


S.D. 


7.0 


3.8 


6.1 


8.1 
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increment samples, do differ significantly (t == 2.28 with 58 degrees of 
freedom p <.05). In the absence of other e:i;planations this may be 
attributed to the effect of the independent vari.sible, the booklet. 

In Table 2 below, we took the overall median (36.5) of interview 
rating score for the four groups or samples shown in Table 1 and re- 
ported the number and percentage of workshops in each group or 
sample which scored (1) above and (2) below' the median in change 
rating score. 



Table 2 



Control and Increment Workshop :r>omples 
Above and Below Overall Median (36.5) 
in Total Interview Change Ratinsi Score 



SampU or Group 


N 


Numbar 

Below 

Median 


Nunber 
AbC'Ve 
Heel I an 


% Above 
Median 


Control 


30 


18 


12 




l-lncramant 


30 


13 


17 


57 


Z-Incrameht 


11 


5 


6 


55 


B'lncramant 


7 


3 


k 


57 



The results are supportive of our hypothesis. The 1 -increment 
sample and the 2-and 3-increment groups show a significantly greater 
proportion of the larger scores than does th<=! control group. By this 
criterion the increments seem to affect the total progressiveness of the 
agency. An alternative explanation is that change-oriented agencies 
are more likely to volunteer for increments and #3. This would not 
explain away the effects of increment #1, hcwever. As previously re- 
ported, the difference between the 1 -increment and control samples 
produces a t of 2.28 (58 DF) which indicates that such an effect in 
this direction could occur by chance in less tiian 5 of 100 cases. 



It should be noted that even though all thjrec of the increments were 
similarly associated with the overall change measure and that all incre- 
ment groups were superior to the control sample, these findings are in 
contrast to the findings about the adoption of Tacoma Goodwill prac- 
tices. There it appeared that the first increment had little effect but 
that the second increment, or combined second and third increments, 
had a pronoimced effect. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Collateral Studies 



In the fall of 1964, following the conference, two collateral studies 
were planned. 

In one we replicated the Tacoma Goodwill booklet mailing to 
workshops outside of Region IX, thus further testing hypothesis #1. 

In the other study. Goodwill Industries of Portland, Oregon, sent 
a siunmary of their newly funded hut not yet started demonstration 
project to half the Goodwills in the country and invited criticism and 
suggestions from this experimental half. This was designed to test 
hypothesis #4. 

The “Outside of Region IX” Study 

To obtain a further check on the impact of a readable, brief report 
about a demonstration project (hypothesis #1), we mailed a copy of 
Learning to Work in March, 1965, to half o^i tlie Goodwill Industries 
located outside of Region IX, with the other half receiving no mailing 
and thereby serving as a partial control group. We categorize them as 
“partial control” because all Goodwills receive a newsletter from their 
naf ^nal headquarters in which the findings of Goodwill research or 
demonstration projects receive some publicity. Fifty-five such Good- 
wills constituted the experimental group, and 53 the control group. 

In October-November, 1965, we sent a questionnaire to all 108 of 
these Goodwills asking the following four questions: 

1. Are you acquamted with the general nature, methods and results 
of the Tacoma Goodwill Industries’ VRA Project #308 entitled: 
Development of Occupational and Training Center for the Mentally 
Retarded? 



2. If jrour answer to the above is YES, how did you learn about it? 

3. If you are acquainted with the Tacoma project, did you find any- 
thing in it that really has been stimulating or applicable for your 
agency operation? 

4. If YES, what did you find useful or helpful, and how — in relation 
to your operation? 

Seventy-seven questionnaires were returned, 41 from the 55 in 
the experimental group, and 36 from the 53 in the control group. The 
experimental and control groups responded to questions #1 and 
#2 as follows, with no significant differences between them on these 
two questions. 

gufttlon #1 



Ixpcrliwntil (N - 55) Control (N - 



Yes No No Return 


Hi 


JS Mo Retfirn 


23 18 14 


23 


13 17 




Question Ml 




Yes and Learned About 
1 t Through 


Experimental Group 
123 Yes Responses) 


Control Group 

(23 Yes Responses) 


1. National Goodwill 
Office 


iO 


8 


2. Directly from Tacoma 
Goodwl 1 1 


10 


13 


3. "Learning to Work" 
Rrochura 


6 


3 


4. Other 


3 


I 



25 t "55 t 



t Some respondents gave more than one answer. 

The National Goodwill Headquarters Newsletter, which reported 
Project #308, seems to be fairly well read in the Gt^will Industries 
family. More respondents remembered having learned about the 
project from that regularly published source, and from contact with 
the Tacoma personnel at meetings, etc., than from the Learning to 
Work mailing alone. However, many respondents also may not have 
recollected accurately the source from which they learned something 
when they learned it frc : multiple sources. We do not know how the 
three Goodwills in the control group saw the brochure, but there was 
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no way of preventing one Goodwill from showing or sending it to 
another. 



In response to question #3, “If you are acquainted with the Tacoma 
proj^t, aid you find anything in it that really has been stimulating or 
applicable for your agency operation?”, 30 respondents indicated YES, 
18 in the experimental group and 12 in the control group. In response 
to quesUon #4, “If YES, what did you find useful or helpful, and 
how - in relation to your own operation?”, the answer from the 18 
Got^wills in the experimental group are summarized below in com- 
parison with the answers from the 12 Goodwills in the control group. 



The responses have been divii 
adoption of TGI features and thos 
of stimulation. 

Experimental Group: 

18 YES responses 

Aspects of Tacoma actually 

adopted: 



1 . Pattern of social and voca* 
tional behavior similar tc 
project we conducted. Served 
to verify our findings. 

2. We use more than a dozen of 
the tests from Tacoma in our 
evaluation program. Have or- 
dered additional copies. 

3. We have developed a Voca- 
tional Diagnostic Evaluation 
Center and have adopted some 
vocational approaches in areas 
of diagnoses and work ad- 
justment. 

4. General method of procedure 
excellent, especially the invi- 
tation to DVR counselors to 
attend each time their client 
is staffed. We use this proce- 
dure in El Paso. 

5 Report has encouraged us to 
do more with the mentally 
retarded in our community. 
Screening techniques in the 



id into those which showed actual 
which showed more general effects 

Control Group: 

12 YES responses (one YES did 
not comment) 

Aspects of Tacoma actually 
adopted: 

1. We are interested in starting 
a program and find we can 
fit many of Tacoma’s plans 
into our own program. 

2. We had a similar operation 
for several years. Your results 
in community relationships 
gave us some ideas. We have 
started to supplement them. 
Preliminary returns indicate 
they will be quite valuable. 
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selection of clients and meth- 
ods outlined for pre-vocation- 
el evaluation and vocational 
training were incorporated in 
our own demonstration proj- 
ect. 

6. We have developed an Evalu- 
ation Work Sample Testing 
Unit utilizing Uie Tacoma 
project as the base for our 
program. We are making an 
intensive study of the voca- 
tional potential and physical 
capacity for work with our 
client and utilizing some of 
the activities bas^ on the 
Tacoma project for work con- 
ditioning. 

7. Biggest help was probably 
stimulation of ideas. Recently 
we have begun pre- vocational 
evaluation and persoimel ad- 
justment training. For many 
years we had retarded clients 
working in our workshop on 
contract jobs. However, little 
effort was made to draw upon 
what talent and abilities they 
possessed. After reading your 
booklet, it further strength- 
ened our feelings that very 
productive results could occur 
if our program were formal- 
ized to a greater extent and 
our entire staff was given an 
opportunity to realize the abil- 
ities that many of our men- 
tally retarded clients exhibit. 
This year the number of 
placements with the retarded 
has also increased. We feel 
that part of the enswer for 
successful placement is a 
good, thorough period of work 
adjustment training in our 



workshop. I would like to 
compliment you on the graph- 
ic design done in your booklet, 
Lsaming to Work. It is one 
of the best pieces of work in 
the field of rehabilitation that 
has come to my attention. The 
graphic presentation definite- 
ly sets the feeling for the ver- 
bal presentation and gives one 
the desire to read it. 

More General Responses from 

Experimental Group: 

1. Our training is like Tacoma 
and therefore oiu* belief in 
correctness of our training 
was strengthened. 

2. Keeping for reference as we 
build our program. 

3. Lends itself to program for 
potential school dropouts and 
provides basis for cooperative 
effort between a sheltered 
workshop and organizations 
interested in the retarded. 

4. Most helpful was Tacoma’s 
research on time required in 
rehabilitation of the retarded. 

5. Gained insight into full oper- 
ations of such a center. Now 
established at our Goodwill. 

6. (Impressed with) cooperation 
of public school administra 
tion in Tacoma in providing 
teachers for the retarded in a 
sheltered workshop setting. 

7. Found Tacoma report fruitful 
and beneficial in our work 
with the retarded. 

8. (Impressed with) intake proc- 
ess, parent involvement, 
school-away-from-home ap- 
proach, realistic attitude re 



More General Responses from 

Control Group: 

1. We have not put any of this 
into operation as yet. How- 
ever, we are planning some 
rather drastic additions to oiu: 
program and this is very defi- 
nitely in our thinking. 

2. We wish to learn more about 
the DVR-Tacoma Placement 
liaison and about “The Mo- 
bile Team”, but we feel we 
require either a personal visit 
to the program or a copy of 
the complete final report. 

3. We are interested in the 
method of operation. We are 
being approached by local 
groups who are searching for 
this same kind of service. 

4. (Impressed with) the general 
plan and proposed services. 

5. The organizing of this project 
attracted my attention. It ap- 
pears to be well planned and 
coordinated. Sometime in the 
future I would like to explore 
possibilities for a project of 
this nature. 

6. We are only five years old, 
and we are tremendously in- 
terested in the programs of 
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other Goodwill Industries. We 
will be examining them con- 
stantly to see how we can ex- 
pand om* own program and 
our services. 

7. Planning and description of 
the project will aid Goodwill 
Industries here in setting up 
similar operations at some fu- 
ture date, but at present there 
is no application we can make. 

8. Only in a general way. The 
Jewish Vocational Services in 
Milwaukee has a simyar ser- 
vice, and, being close at hand, 
is more convenient for us to 
observe. 

9. We do not have the details 
regarding this particular proj- 
ect However, since the infor- 
mation could be useful to our 
program, we are going to send 
for a copy of their program. 

The most interesting and provocative result in the analysis of the 
questionnaire returns is the difference in the pamphlet group and 
their controls on the third and fourth questions. Note first the yes-no 
split. 

COMPARISON: “If you are acquainted with ihe Tacoma project, did 
you find anything in it that really has been stimulating or applicable 
for yom- agency operation?” 

Experimental Group vs. Control Group 

Yes = 18; No = 5 Yes = 12; No = 11 

(This difference almost reaches statistical significance: corrected 
Chi Square is 2.39, .10> p > .05 in this direction.) Second, accord- 
ing to title responses summarized above, there is a higher number of 
actual applications of TGI features. Third, the responses of the experi- 
mentals appear richer and more specific both in terms of what aspects 
they have adopted and what aspects have particularly mterested ^em. 

It is interesting to note in these data from the Goodwills outside 
Region IX that when a general question is asked, such as, “Are you 
acquainted with the general nature, methods and results of Tacoma 
Goodvrill Industry’s VRA Project #308?” most respondents will reply 



potential, recognition of need 
to work with the total person. 
Our agency uses the approach 
but would like to do so in a 
“package” such as Tacoma’s. 

9. Aroused our interest in de- 
veloping plans for a project 
of our own. 

10. Hope to use it to increase om* 
services to the mentally re- 
tarded. 

11. We operate an Occupational 
TVaming Center and have had 
a four-year grant from OVR. 
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YES because in fact the project had been mentioned in the Goodwill 
Newsletter and discussed at the Goodwill meetings, etc. When the 
questions became more precise, however, such as #3 and #4 combined. 
If you are acquainted with the Tacoma project and did find anything 
m it Aat really has been stimulating or applicable to your agency 
operation, what did you find useful or helpful and how?'* we then 
find that the Goodwills outside of Region IX which received a copy 
of the Tacoma brochure from us reported adopting Tacoma features 
appreciably more often than the Goodwills which heard about the 
Tacoma demonstration in some other way. 

TTie Outside of Region IX” collateral study is not conclusive re- 
garding the impact of mailing an easy-to-read booklet describing a 
demonstration project, but the experimental group does report a clearly 
greater number of actual applications of Tacoma features, and a richer 
understanding of the Tacoma project. 



The Portland, Oregon, GoodwiU Study 

Growmg out of our first year’s fact-finding, we developed the 
hy^thesis (#4) that potential users of research or demonstration 
fm^gs are likely to become esj^cially interested in that demonstration 
if they are invited, in a consulting capacity, to review and react to the 
project plan prior to its launching. An opportunity partially to test that 
hypothesis presented itself in the fall of 1964 when Portland GoodwiU 
Industries received a VRA grant for Demonstration Project RD-1 736, 

“A Work Experience Program for the Mentally Retarded in Their Last 
Year in School.” 

We arranged with the Rev. Marion Smith, Executive Director of 
Portland Goodwill, to send a letter (Appendix F) to a random half of 
the 127 Go(riwms in the United States, taken from the National Good- 
will roster, inviting them to comment on a summary of Portland’s not- 
yet-started project. A follow-up letter similar to that of the preceding 
coUateral study, inquiring about knowl'nlge and appUcations of the 
Portland project, was sent nine months lat ?r to both experimental and 
control groups. Responses to this letter, however, revealed that there 
was come degree of mixup in the mailing from Portland — or the Good- 
will communication network is too good, since some of the control 
GoodwiUs also had received the Portland summary at the outset. For 
example, in the reply from Baltimore, which was on the control Ust, 
their answer to question #1, “Are you acquainted with . . . Portland 
GoodwiU Industries VRA Project RD-1 736 . . . ?” was “Yes; received 
pro)ect summary from Executive Director, Marion Smith.” 
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Owixxg to the lack of experimenlal control, we were unable to test 
this hypothesis adequately. We believe it is worth testing, however, 
and therefore will summarize our method and findings. 

The method for testing the hypothesis was to be twofold: 

1. Through comparing the responses from the experimental group 
with the responses of the control group to the mailing of Portland s 
first progress report on September 2, 1965, which included at the 
end an offer of a free copy of their “Manual of Procedures” upon 

request. 

2. Through our sending a questionnaire in December, 1965, to all 
Goodwills in the U.S., asking; (a) whether they knew about the 
Portland project and, if so, how; (b) whether, if they did know 
of it, they foimd it relevant for themselves; and (c) whether they 
have applied the information to their own operation. 

Although the experimental-control aspect of this collateral study 
has been clouded, and the hypothesis cannot be accepted or rejected on 
the basis of this collateral study, some interesting findings can be drawn 
from the data. Twelve of the experimental group of 63 responded by 
commenting in depth to the original Portland Goodwill letter which 
described its project. 

Nine of the twelve who responded were involved with similar or 
related projects of their own. (The response from Community Work- 
shops of Rhode Island, Inc., is appended as an example — Appendix 
G.) We do not know, however, how many of those who did not re- 
spond may also have l^n involved with similar projects of their own. 

Similarly, fourteen Goodwills responded to the mailing of Port- 
land’s first progress report to all Goodwills by writing letters and re- 
questing the free copy of the **M[anuals of Procedures. Five of the 
fourteen who responded stated that they were involved in similar or 
related programs of their own. 

The tentative inference is that dissemination of written material 
alone about a research or demonstration project (such as the summary 
of the Portland project and the invitation to comment on it) is helpful 
as a communication device for some persons, particularly for those al- 
ready receptive for some reason, but it is not sufficient to stimulate 
response from any large proportion of jxitential users. 



CHAPTER V 



Consultation to Management 



Hjrpotheses 

As our research entered the third year, we developed hyjwtheses 
hearing upon the relationship between consultation which could help 
rehabilitation facilities define their own aims and the effect of that 
defining on how they received others’ innovations. Challeng^g them- 
selves and searching for ways to improve, the facilities would, we as- 
sumed, look with interest at the improvements others made. More 
specifically, the hypotheses were: 

Hypothesis #5: When an organization becomes involved in critiwl 

self-examination of its goals, opportunities, ways of operating and its 
problems, it tends to seek and explore new ways to reach those ^als. 
It follows, then, that it will look for research, demonstrations and inno- 
vations which can help it achieve its own re-examined goals. 

Hypothesis #6: Skillful, catalytic outside psychological consultation 

to management is likely to help the organization change more rapidly 
and become more open in the ways hypothesized above. 



Procedure 

We selected an experimental group of rehabilitation facilities and 
offered to work with them (at no charge) in three ways: 

1 As staff developers, catalysts and management consultants who 
■ have some skills in assisting an organization to explore its goals, to 
assess the manner in which it is attempting to achieve these goals, 
and to help it develop strategies for realizing them. 

2. As a clearing house for information about new developments and 
opportunities in the field of rehabilitation. 



3. As demonstrators who occasionally can provide a professional ser- 
vice to clients which may not be available within the organization 

during the time of consultation. 

These functions were first outlined on a provisional basis. It was 
not possible to predict which aspect of an agency’s operations we would 
focus upon before we had started work with them and could evaluate 
their needs as presented by the staff and as seen by our consultant. As 
it develop^, Ae major role proved to be that of staff development. 
Transmitting information or providing direct services was relatively 
incidental. 

In January, 1965, on the basis of suggestions from informed re- 
habilitation people and following site visits, ten workshops were nomi- 
nated for consulting visits. They were workshops which were neither 
currently involved in VRA demonstration grants nor known to be 
currently engaged in any innovative programs. Five of these were 
selected as the experimental group who were to be offered free psycho- 
logical consultation to management, which would include 12-15 day- 
long visits spread over about six months. The other five were asked 
if they would cooperate as controls. This required mainly that they, 
like the consulted agencies, would permit evaluation by an independent 
outside expert before and after the consultation period. The experi- 
mental and control pairs were equated for size, types of clients served, 
etc. Six consultants from HIRI worked with the five workshops in the 
experimental group. Five of the six were psychologists and one was a 
community development specialist. All were members of the research 
team working on Inject #1263. 

It "hould be noted that it was impossible to match the workshops 
exactly. Perhaps the most difficult to match was the Las Vegas Center 
which was only getting under way when the consultation started. 
Even though Las Vegas v^as relatively unique in our population of 
agencies, the interest in working with a shop which was still in a veiy 
malleable state prevailed. Tlie Lincoln Training Center in Los Angeles 
was chosen to pair with Las Vegas. It was a small workshop like 
Las Vegas and it had very recently moved to a new location. Some 
of its problems were similar to those of Las Vegas, but it was a going 
concern and thus not strictly comparable. For the other shops it can be 
said that the matching was reasonably close though by no means 
perfect. 

Because each consultant has his own personal style, another in- 
evitable limitation for precise comparative purposes was the lack of 
control of consultant techniques. Some considtants worked only with 
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staff while some worked with boards as well. Some consultants used 
problem-identification and idea-generating sessions, some did not. Some 
consultants were relatively directive, some saw their role as consisting 
mainly of listening and understanding. It should also be emphasized 
that consultation was not aimed specifically at influencing agencies to 
adopt features of Tacoma Goodwill. Rather, it was directed toward 
helping them define for themselves problems which they wished to 
attack and then assisting them in doing this. In the process of consult- 
ing, however, the relevant innovations of others could be brought into 
focus. 

The consultation visits proceeded through August, 1965. After 
each visit, the consultant v/rote a report. The following sample report 
from one of the consultants gives the flavor of the type of consultation 
offered. This happens to be a report of the consultant’s first visit to the 
given workshop. 

March 1, 1965 

SUMMARY OF CONTACT WITH STAFF OF WORKSHOP 



Consultation Visit #1 : 

1 . I was impressed by the manner in which Mr. G’s secretaiy 
spoke about the Center during our ride back from the air- 
port She has been made to feel an int^ral part of the 
program, primarily as a result of being asked to help out 
in some semi-professional areas. 

2. The staff has had an addition, a counselor intern. In the 
morning I attended a staff meeting consisting of the project 
coordinator, the vocational rehabilitation cotmselor, the 
VRA counselor, the facility specialist for the State, plus one 
additional staff member and myself. 

This first meeting involved a review of some of the cases 
with which they are now working. It became evident d ling 
the review of one such case that two conferences had been 
spent regarding this particular individual, and that there 
was a difference of opinion as to whether the individual in- 
volved was extremely sick or consciously malingering in 
terms of his inabilitj’' to follow directions as soon as the 
supervisor turned his back. No one was sure of what to do 
and when it was pointed out that they were unfairly asking 
themselves to make a differential diagnosis, the lack of 
which was keeping them from moving ahead on any planned 
course of action for this individual, Ae group began to focus 
on how such a need could be met within their agency struc- 
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tuie. It was not very long before they iwogn^ that untJ 
such time as they had the staff to han^ this 
they could refer the individual out for the cort of these two 
staff conferences. This, in turn, led to their imsmg 
about how they might go about acquamtmg th^l^ 
agencies that might be of assistance to them m such sima- 
tions. I offered to help out in an e^rgency and demon- 
strate how a clinical psychologist could be of assistance m a 
situation such as this. This also led to their discussmg *e 
possibility of contacting the umversity nearby as a possible 

resource. 

3. Durint? lunch, the project coordinator pointed out that ^ey 
were starting to look around for additional staff ^ 
another state agency that was now l^ing 
they explained that they were considenng ge^g new 
men from the same training program from which bo* the 
VR counselor and the counselor mtem came, I questioned 
their reasoning behind this. This led to an exchange of 
views as to the advantages and disad-^itages of having 
everyone come from the same program. They arrived at the 
conclusion that what they wanted was to be sure new staff 
shared their basic philosophy, but *at it would be advan- 
tageous to diversify the backgrounds of staff members so 
loM as this first requirement was met They are now in- 
vestigating other programs as a possible source for indi- 
viduals to fill the positions in question. 

4 . During lunch, we spoke about the ^tire group at the Cen- 
ter and the VR counselor mentioned how he had ask^ the 
secretary to assist him on several occasions with timing or 
^3g some test materials. When I pointed out the 
effect it has apparently had upon the secretary, the group 
was somewhat surprised and we had a lively exchange on 
how they might obtain many side effects (i.e., a greater 
esprit de corps) from certain actions without bemg aware 

of it 

5 . At the afternoon conference, which include two re^- 
sentatives from the regular Vocational Rehabihtetron I^- 
eram, the extent to which the inter-agency relationship has 
been improved became clear. There was active, open ex- 
change of views and ideas regarding plannmg and m one 
situation, the idea of having the counselor from the regular 
VR program follow through with his client even as he went 
through the adjustment center, was suggested and agr^ 
to. This led to their exploring how the close working rela- 
tionship between these two agencies would have a defmite 
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and positive effect upon the relationship each agency repre- 
sentative had with this client in view of his background. 
The case in question happened to be a parole referral and 
I suggested the possibility of inviting the parole officer to 
attend those conferences which concern this client. One 
reason given was that it might further their efforts to edu- 
cate the other agencies, i.e., parole, as to the way in which 
the Center desires to work cooperatively with everyone 
rather than take over and build an empire. This was heartily 
accepted. 

6. The VR counselor asked for some information regarding 
tests that might be of help to him and was very grateful to 
have the article dealing with the evaluation of the mentally 
retarded that appeared in the Vineland Training Bulletin 
brought to his attention. We agreed that I would attempt 
to spend two days on each of several trips in order to enable 
me to observe how they are functioning and to be in a 
better position to share my reactions and possibly make 
suggestions. 

7. Since my visit, I received a letter from the project cwrdi- 
nator requesting me to address the Southern Uiiit of 
National Rehabilitation Association on my next visit. 

We spent some time again discussing the goals and objectives 
of the Agency which have now become a little more clearly 
defined and limited. They have set up three stages for their 
own development. The first stage is to function as an evalua- 
tion center and this is already in progress. The second stage is 
to have a work-adjustment program which they are now plan- 
ning for, and a final stage which they want to grow into is to 
provide some training with the eventual goal of having all 
three of these areas become more integrated. This is an en- 
thusiastic and open-minded group of individuals who have be- 
come more comfortable with each other in the short time they 
have been together. 



(Consultant’s Name) 

Evaluation of Findings 

The major finding from this portion of our study is that the con- 
sultation stimulated change and progressive development m the five 
consulted workshops. This finding came from comparing the change in 
each consulted shop with the change in its matched control. 

Since in any transaction such as this, be it psychotherapy or mar- 
riage, the opinions of the participants about what they are gaining 
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from the relationship may be highly colored by subjective factors, the 
experimental plan included evaluation of the change by an outside 
expert. We were fortunate to obtain for this evaluation task the services 
of Mr. Isadore Salkind, Director, Training Program for Workshop Ad- 
ministration, University of San Francisco. Mr. Salkind combined a 
familiarity with the operations of workshops with a disinterested dis- 
tance from the consultation. During February of 1965, before any con- 
sultation took place, Mr. Salkind visited all ten of the workshops 
selected for experimentals and controls. Later, during September of 
1965, when consultation was finished, he visited these same workshops 
once again. On both occasions he made ratings of them and their opera- 
tions on a 53-item Rehabilitation Factors Rating Scale (Appendix H), 
which he had prepared. 

This scale was designed to provide a comprehensive overview of 
workshop effectiveness. Following the consultation it was decided to 
develop two additional scales which would highlight more prominently 
the particular factors which the consultation was design^ to affect. 
The first scale — which covered both attitudinal and operational factors 

was composed of 60 items, and was called the Rehabilitation Agency 
Change Record. Since it was thought that a scale of this length might 
be too laborious for an agency itself to fill out, a shorter 16-item 
condensation was also developed. These two scales are appended (Ap- 
pendices I & J). 

The three different scales turned out to be measuring much the 
same thing. Taking the Salkind ratings of the ten workshops, consulted 
and control, the rank order correlations were computed between the 
changes as shown in the 53-item After-Before differences and those 
on the 16-item and 60-item scales. The correlations were quite high: 
.881 for the After-Before and the 16-item scale; .881 for the After- 
Before and the 60-item scale; and .866 for the 16-item and 60-item 
scale. 

The results most central to the hypotheses underlying the consulta- 
tion are the comparisons of the After-Before differences as rated by 
Mr. Salkind for the consulted and their matched control agencies. The 
net changes in ratings for each item between the two occasions repre- 
sent the change during the consultation period. These changes were 
then summed for all ten workshops. 

These sums are shown in Table 3. The consulte^-control differ- 
ences were positive in all cases. Using Wilcoxon’s (33) Signed Rank 
Test, this result is sigmficant beyond tlie .05 probability level (one- 
tailed test). Consultation apparently improved these agencies as re- 
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habilitation agencies. It is important to note that Mr. Salkind did not 
know which agencies were being consulted, ihough inevitably he found 
out that some agencies had received consultant visitors ii. tho course of 
his second visit. In at least one case after his second visit h»^ guessed 
that one agency was consulted which actually was a control. 

Consultation could not be expected to affect all aspects of the agency 

Table 3 



Differences Between After end Before 
Selkind Ratings on Rehabi i itation Factors Rating Scaie 



Indirect 
Opera- i rrel- 
Direct tional event 







Total 


* D 


_ ...S- 


L- 


Vocational Adjustment Center, Las Vegas 


(E) 


17 


8 


8 


0 


Lincoln Training Center, Ei Monte 


(c) 


5 


2 


4 


«• 1 


Difference 




12 


6 


4 




Volunteers of America, LA 


(E) 


7 


5 


2 


0 


Goodwill Industries, Seattle 


(c) 


-1 


-I 


0 


I 


Difference 




8 


6 


2 


wm 1 


Goodwill Industries, SF 


(E) 


17 


5 


3 


2 


Goodwill Industries, Sacramento 


(C) 


II 


1 


5 


I 


Difference 




6 


4 


-2 


I 


United Cerebral Palsy Assn., Seattle 


(E) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


United Cerebral Palsy Assn., LA 


(c) 


-25 


-5 


-4 


-7 


Difference 




25 


5 


4 


7 


Applied Industries, Kelso 


(E) 


14 


7 


2 


2 


Assoc, for Retarded Children, Sacramento 


(c) 


4 


2 


3 


-I 


Difference 




10 


5 


-1 


3 


Summary of experimental (consulted) and 


control agencies 






Total 




D 




0 


1 


+12, +8 


+6 


, +6, 


+4 


+4, +2 


+1, -1 


+6, +25, +10 


+5 


. +5 




-2, +4 


+1, +7 










-I 


+3 


p** <.05 




-«;.05 




> .10 


<.10 



4r The Total contains Direct, Operational and Irrelevant items in addition 
to some Items on whose category placement the Judges could not agree. 

One-tailed test using Wilcoxon's Signed Rank Test 
E Experimental 
C “ Control 
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equally. For example, it was supposed that consultation might have its 
most important impact upon staff relations. Followmg e ^ 
tion, the six consultants went over the 53 items on the Rehahihtation 
Factors Rating Scale classifying each item as: 

1. Reflecting the direct effects of consultation (D). 

2. Reflecting the operational factors which would be only indirectly 
affected by consultation (0) . 

3. Reflecting aspects of workshop operations for which consultation 
would be irrelevant (I). 

Tabl« 4 

Salkind Chang. Rating* on 60-|t«n R.habMltatIon Ag.ncy Chang. R.cord 



Vocational Adjustment Center, Las Vegas 
Lincoln Training Center, El Monte 


(E) 

(0 


Total 

51 

12 


01 root 

23 

3 


Oocrational 

28 

9 


Volunteers of America, LA 
Goodwill Industries, Seattle 


(E) 

(0 


9 

7 


9 

0 


0 

7 


Goodwill Industries, SF 
Goodwill Industries, Sacramento 


(E) 

(0 


13 

10 


8 

6 


5 

4 


United Cerebral Palsy Assn., Seattle 
United Cerebral Palsy Assn., LA 


(E) 

(c) 


2 

-1 


2 

3 


0 

-4 


Applied Industries. Kelso 

Assoc, for Retarded Children, Sacramento 


(E) 

(c) 


20 

6 


8 

3 


12 

3 



Sunwary of dlff.r.nc* b.tween exp.rlm.ntal (coniulted) and control ag.ncl.» 



P* 



Total 



3S, 2, 3, 3, 14 

< .05 



Dlr.ct 

20, 9, 2, “ 1 , 5 

<05 <p <.10 



Oparatlonal 

19, -7, 1. 4, 9 

> .10 



★ 0n»- tailed t.st using Wllcoxon's Signed Rank T.*t 
E *• Experimental 
C ■ Control 



An it6m was plflced in on© of the three scflles whenever four or 
more of the six consultants were in agieement about its placement. The 
letters opposite the items in Appendix H show the scale to which each 
item belongs. For items without a letter there was not a clear agree- 
ment among consultants. 

A breakdown of the results in Table 3 of the After-Before differ- 
ences in the three classes of items yields some interesting results. It 
will be seen that all of the consulted-control differences are positive 
for the Direct scale. Thus, these results are the same as those for the 
total scale (p < .05). 

On the items directly related to the consultation efforts, the con- 
sulted agencies benefited more than did the controls dm-ing the given 
time period. The results for the operational and irrelevant items were 
in the same direction, but achieved somewhat lower levels of statistical 
significance. The results for the Salidnd ratings on the 60-^m and 
the 16-item Rehabilitation Agency Change Record are shown in Tables 

Tabu 5 



Salklnd Chang* Ratings on 16- 1 tarn Chang* Seal* 







iS!2££ 


differences 


Vocational Adjustment Center, Las Vegas 
Lincoln Training Center,. El Mont* 


(E> 

(0 


27 

4 


23 


Volunteers of America, LA 
Goodwill industries, Seattle 


(E) 

(0 


9 

4 


5 


Goodwill industries, SF 
Goodwill Industries, Sacramento 




9 

13 


-4 


United Cerebral Palsy Assn., Seattle 
United Cerebral Palsy Assn. , LA 




3 

3 


0 


Applied Industries, Kelso 

Assoc, for Retarded Children, Sacramento 




13 

4 


9 



P ■ < -15 
on*-tai led 



E ■ Expfcrlnnsntal 
C * Control 
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4 and 5. The results are all in the same direction, showing a greater 
positive change for consulted agencies than for controls, but they are 
at varying levels of significance. For the total 60 items the positive 
change is significant at the .05 level. The Direct scale shows a more 
positive change than does the Operational scale. On the 16-item Change 
Scale (Table 5), the change is in the same direction, but the probability 
here is about .15. 

The items reflecting the most marked superiority of consulted agen- 
cy over controls are 1, 3, 53, 54 on the 60-item scale (Appendix I) ; and 
3, 5, 7, 14, 15, on the lO-^item scale (Appendix J). It is noteworthy 

TabU 6 

Suamary of Total Chanmi at Raportad by Hr. Salklnd and HIRI Coniultanti 
Using tha o0* *|taai Rahabil Itation Agancy Changa Racord 
''(Exparlmantal Facilltiai Only) 



JffTAi PtAECT * OPERATIONAL 





Salkind^ 


Consult- 

ants 


Salkind 


Consult- 

ants 


Salkind 


Consult- 

ants 


Vocational Adjustawnt 
Center, Las Vegas 


51 


82 


23 


ko 


28 


42 


Volunteers of America, 
los Angeles 


9 


22 


9 


18 


0 


4 


Goodwill industries, 
San Francisco 


13 




8 


I5k<*) 


5 


8(*) 


United Cerebral Palsy 
Assn., Seattle 


2 


38 


2 


19 


0 


19 


Applied Industries, 
Kelso 


20 


ko 


8 


17 


12 


23 








—• 




•— 


— 




95 


205i 


50 


i09k 


45 


S6 



Twenty- four itami are categorized as capable of showing direct effects and 
36 items are considered operational in their effects 

2 

Out of a total of 300 possible single ratings (5 facilities x 60 Items), 
Hr. Salkind was unable to provide 18 ratings 

* Represents the average combined ratings of two consultants 
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that these are all items having to do with communications, not only 
within the agency but outside it. It can be c oncluded that consultation in 
these cases had its most striking effect within the area of facilitating 
commimications, and that this outcome was related to the goals or 
focus of the consultants. 

Following the consultation period, each of the consultants rated 
(in retrospect) the workshop he had worked with. The results of the 
total change which they perceived (using the 60-item Rehabilitation 
Agency Change Record) are shown in Table 6. This table also repeats 
Mr. Salkind’s rating using the same scale. 

The results indicate a significantly higher positive change reported 
b^' the consultant compared with Mr. Salkind’s ratings. This is true 
both on direct effects (D) and on operational effects (0). Also, for 
each individual agency, the consultants have indicated higher rates of 
change than has Mr. Salkind. Table 7 compares consultants’ ratings. 

Table 7 

Ratings Using l6-|tein Scale as Reported by Hr. Salkind, HIRI Consultants, 
and by the five Experlmentar (Consulted) and Five Control Facilities 
(Summary of total changa reported) 



Salkind Consultants Agencies 



Vocational Adjustment Center, Las Vegas (E) 


27 


31 


35 


Lincoln Training Center, El Honte 


(c) 


4 




38 


Volunteers of America, LA 


,(E) 


9 


13 


21 


Goodwill Industries, Seattle 


(C) 


4 




28 


Goodwill Industries, SF 


(E) 


9 


g(«) 


26 


Goodwill Industries, Sacramento 


(c) 


13 




35 


United Cerebral Palsy Assn. ,Seattle 


(E) 


3 


9 


12 


United Cerebral Palsy Assn., LA 


(c) 


3 




21 


Applied Industries, Kelso 


(E) 


13 


12 


31 


Assoc, for Retarded Children, Sacramento(C) 


4 




39 



E ■ Experimental 
C ■ Control 

(a) represents combined rating of two consultants 
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Table 8 



those of Mr. Salkind and each rehabilitation 
16-item Change Scale. 



agency’s self-rating on the 



^ch workshop rated its own degree of progress or change higher or 
greater than either Mr. Salkind or the consultants rated it. These data 
sug^st that people will be more inclined to rate a workshop as chanj?- 

m a progressive direction the more closely identified they are with 
that workshop. 



Table 8 shows the correlations among independent evaluator’s rat- 
ings, consultants’ rat^s and agency self-ratings of change. The small 
size of these correlations bespeaks little agreement among the various 
^tegon^ of raters. The eyes of different beholders sometimes saw 
^ferent thmgs! A further commentary on these various findings will 
be made m the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Discussion d.nd Implicstions 



necapitulation of Hypotheses and Findings 

habiKtetion, letTnow r for . 

how they fared in the ex(«riinentl JSng 

rep^^* eaV^reaSririrf^*"^^^ ” demonsration findings a 
widely distributed to pot<*atial users^”tb and a: 

pact and being used CtZTe^ ^ 

Finding: The chances of iropact will be increased but not u 

has greatest whem mtemst alr^ad 

is thus fertile. l?ie booklet seem^ receptivit 

latmg effect and in ^ ® generaUy sthnu 

I^POTHESIS #2: If potential users of the research or dory, • 

attend a conference when* ihev ran die ,, +u • anionstrataoi 

in operation by a site™irnfe Lr- *® ‘"novation and see i: 
tion is likely ^ be s^t^^y 

^portunity for the confertsss to tell ea* otS^S AeX “ “ 
tive programs or practices. mnova- 

Finding: ^^^^ypothesis has been clearly supported by the present 
Hypothesis #3: If rehabilitation workers who ho., u _i o 
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•» P">“»te the use of 

Knding: ^ „f this study do »,t support this hypothesis - 

ot'’<i^7r^rafjrAr e™ “ “P"* 

conference wWch pi^ed'ed^it.^°On A^^Ser 
fn ^ particular “missionary” wa«^ used in thic 

study, thus the approach has not b7n Jted at,:” te^ 

Ce ” demonshution findings 

they are invited, fa a consulting tpacitT^itfa ^ 

project plan before it is launch^. *^“t to the 

Findfag: evidence neither clearly confirmed nor reiected this 

hypothesis; it needs further testing. «)ected this 

o/ite*mak involved fa critical 

problemr:^"7,^f ’ °P««-atfag and its 

goals. In this process it vdll look reaching these 

“ r/ tr«a hypo. 

thesis #6 ^low. Information from visits to some of the^ 

®8encies, as well as observation of Tacoma and 
Portland Goodwill Industries, offers evidence that 
defensive self-examination of goals and opportunitiet eVenX^ 

these hypothesized ways. ^ '^P'dly and become more open fa 

Finding: insulted agencies did change significantly more than 

the control agencies. There is some evidence 2T A 
agencies also reached ofas, We for innovation as a consequT:^ 

hypothesi^n^S 

Increments of Communication Study 

stru5tfo^fSVfat™“nfrt7 h, be rather 

it would appear that ah the inclement^ h!:^ dtS 
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effects, although it was not clear that the third increment added 
Appreciably to whatever had been grained from the first two increments. 

specific adoption of Tacoma Goodwill innovations it would 
appear that the conference was most effective. 

One comment should be made here, however. Many of the TGI 
uinovations implemented by others were not necessarily limiturl to or 
bound up with giving work experience to adult reUrdates. Some were 
changes in the direction of general improvement of operation. Making 
the board of directors more representative or having more rehabilita- 
tion people from the community participating in staff meetings are 
types of innovations which might be applied to many situations and 
to many different kinds of operations. Tacoma-relnted innovations 
were scored positively only when the interviewed agency specifirally 
nwntioned one of the increments of communication as being the actual 
stimulus for the change. The relatively small number of agencies 
which actually did this may under-represent the number who were in 
some way influenced to become, at least in a general way, liku Tacoma 
Goodwill. This consideration makes the increase in general “progres- 
siveness” associated with the Tacoma booklet somewhat more under- 
standable. 

What then, in sum, seem to be the immediate implications of the 
communication study? 

First, it would seem that for workshops as a whole, any outside con- 
tact is stimulating. Letting lliem know that there is a large field of 
rehabiliUitiun in which many people are working helps them see their 
o^ potentialities. TTiis seemed to be one basic effect which was asso- 
^Ith the booklet distribution. From the telephone interviews 
and from other comments, we also conclude that readable reports such 
as this are likely to be of clearly significant stimulus value primarily 
to agencies which already are oriented toward innovation and are 
looking for new ideas. 

Second, it would seem that the conference was particularly effective 
as a means of commumcation. This was substantiated in several ways. 
The comxnents which came back, both in the immediate post-confer- 
ence questionnaire and to the interviewer whom the workshops did not 
then know to be connected in any way with our oi^^anization, were 
unanimous in agreeing that the conference had been a valuable 
experience. 

In addition to this “testimonial” evidence, it should be noted that 
those Tacoma-related innovations which did occur as a result of the 
increments of communication seemed to stem from the conference. 
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«id*nce for the communictior. im- 
^ct of tlus t^ of conference. Apperently the exposure to the Tecom. 

^ T*“”“ with the kind of support 

*• conference, wes ^ 
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Thixd, it would seem thet the “missionaty" visit by someone from «< 
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S“ce only one “missionary” was 
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^chcable and useful were the telephone interviews we irJde in the 
process of eve uatiom In a geographically widespread study such as 
*e one which we undertook, the cost of site interviewing is prohibitive 
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helpful iimght mto the operations problems and hopes of the 
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^s. It is, first of all, much faster and cheaper than the site 
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were local a^cies who felt that if we really wanted to inter- 

^ “ site visit. In contrast, a return rate of 

aS to “** *^ questionnaires is not uncommon. 

Also, m the telephone mterviews one may ask that answers be 
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oAer than perfunctory and lx they are unclear, further ex- 
planation can be requested at the time. 

In talking to agency directors I felt that I got a much better 
understanding of the agency than one could get from a question- 
naire, however carefully answered, though it does not approach 
me understanding one gains from a site visit. It was surprising 
how easily rapport was established and how considerable frank- 
ness was exhibited without much interviewer effort among the 
agencies that would agree to the telephone interview. The tele- 
phone interview approach, considering the low resistance to 
the idea on the part of agency directors, could well become 
a valuable technique in survey type research. We also found 
that it is quite possible to get satisfactory tape recordings of 
the telephone inU;i views. 

The Consultation Demonstration 

The fmdings on the results of consultation seem relatively clear-cut. 
As compared with their controls, the comulted agencies mdicated a 
greater preponderance of constructive change from the period before 
to the period after the consultation in the opinion of the expert, inde- 
pendent observer. This change seemed more related to attitudinal 
factors which the consultants hoped to influence directly thur^ to 
operational factors which they hoped to influence only indirectly. 
More specifically, the consultation seemed to open up communications 
within the agencies and to make them more responsive to communica- 
tions from without. ITie con.sultants were able to bring together people 
on staff, board, and from the community. In some cases, public in- 
formation committees were established. It remains to be seen whether 
opening of channels of communication will be reflected in more effec- 
tive long-run operational changes. 

An operational change such as the development of a better cost 
accounting system was an exception rather than the rule. It should be 
noted that the consultants did not seek to provide direct services to 
clients. It was felt that such an aim would not be an efficient use of 
time-limted psychological consultation to workshop managers and 
supervisors. 

One iMy question the extent to which attitudinal change results 
in operational change. The consultation, as we have said, was more 
successfully related to attitudinal change than it was to operational 
change, and quite understandably so. Tlie assumption that changes in 
attitudes within an organization lead to operational changes is one 
which is supported by some of the research in industrial psychology 
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and is frequently propounded by behavioral science theorists. It is 
clear that further study of consultation using the experience gained in 
tins project would contribute to a more valid evaluation of this assump- 
tion. Our data strongly suggest that, whatever the limits of consulta- 
tion in the encouragement of operational change, this method is 
valuable even if its effects are limited to changes in attitudes, feelings, 
and personal relationships. Given more time, consultation may prove 
to have more marked positive effects upon agency operations. 

^e interesting finding was the ease with which the agencies ac- 
cepted consultation. As Mr. Wickland, our independent interviewer 
remarked m a report emerging from his interviews: 

I felt I coujd sense the potential for consultation in the personal 
visits i ma«e to agencies and ixiat even though my approach was 
ve^ non directive and mainly that of an interested listener, a 
good relationship was rapidly established. Often I was asked if 
I was m a position to act as a consultant to an agency or could 
return Md talk further, and the like. I think from this it is clear 
that n IS rather easy to open the door at least. 



A number of positive effects of psychological consultation were 
dm^trated m the course of the study. One was the stimulation re- 
sulting from having a new person with a fresh background and a new 
pomt of view mteracUng with the agency staff. They enabled workshop 
p>eople to see what they wei'e doing through new eyes. 



A s^ond effect of consultation was to enhance communication. Act- 
ing as honest brokers and as objective and impartial go-betweens, the 

^ultonts were able to bring together people from staff, board, and 
from the community. 



The consultants sometimes used group participative problem-solving 
techmques to brmg out the resources of all the agency people. On 
other occasions consultants worked to make the staff more sensitive 
and attentive to the needs and opinions of clients. One rehabilitation 
counselor commented that “what I found to be the most valuable out- 
come of the consultation was the change in my own attitudes; I’ll take 
mat with me wherever I go.’’ 

Still another effect of consultation was simply the support and 
e^ouragement which it gave to the agency. As one workshop put it- 
Havmg a consultant made us feel that what we were doing was im- 
portant. In one way or another all the consultants were supportive of 
the woi^hops. This interest, recognition and encouragement gave 
the workshop staffs, according to their own reports, confidence to try 
many new things. ^ 
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Another effect of consultation was the development of a capacity for 
self-criticism and objectivity. In a sense this came as a consequence of 
the previous three effects. Supported by the recognition that what they 
were doing was appreciated, having the stimulus of a fresh and ob- 
jective point of view, and hearing more clearly and comfortably the 
varying views of staff, board, and clients, the workshops were able to 
see their operations in perspective. In many cases this enabled them to 
view their own operations without defensiveness and to see those of 
other agencies without undue competitiveness. They could more clearly 
identify agency objectives and deal with their own shortcomings with- 
out feeling that the fundament"! worth of what they were doing wa«! 
thereby being impugned. 

Fiaally. and perhaps as a vector re.sultant of all the previously 
mentioned influences, the workshops became better able to do things 
for themselves. 

One example of this is tlie following excerpt from one consultant’s 
report, dated August 5, 1965: 

Mr. Blank is taking seriously the new ideas that are coming 
out of the consultation visits. At the end of the staff luncheon 
today he proceeded to describe a new plan in his own develop- 
ment, and to firm up the agenda for our last two visits this 
month. 

He spoke of his enrollment in an extension course given by the 
School of Business Administration at the local university on a 
variety of topics relative to the nmning of private and public 
agencies. This kind of voluntary moving out into new expo- 
sures, especially where he is rubbing elbows with other agency 
directors, is pretty rare. Further, he then asked that we not 
foi^t our plans for meeting with the total group of clients in 
the Center for a brain-picking session, and such a meeting was 
set up for 6 p.m., Wednesday, two weeks hence. He also 
show^ a great deal of interest in understanding thoroughly the 
whole intent of the research project, the relationship of the 
various people with whom he has now had contact, and whether 
the final written reports might not be ultimately made avail- 
able to him so that not only would he have another view of his 
organization, but might pass it on to other agencies like his 
throughout the country. His enthusiasm for this interaction 
between staff and clients which has been going on in the last 
few weeks has now spread to where he has been conferencing 
with the national coordinator of his agency group and explain- 
ing to him the new approach in his own (>nter for getting not 
only better information, but conceivably better production. 
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meeting was terminated by a caU to two of his staff asso- 
CMtes ... to idenbfy what they considered to be a priority list 
Of programs among all those we talked about ... 

nerl!!! consciously as catalysts and resource 

persons. They tried through question and comment to enable the 

the barriers which were holding them back from 
more effective accomplishment. One goal of consultation was to enable 
the workshop staffs to say, “We did it for ourselves.” 

fact that consultation seemed to affect communications pri- 
marily and operations only secondarily raises some interesting ques- 
tions menting further investigation, e.g.; 

What is the relaUonship between the sociaUommimication changes 

w JC.. '.vcr.-- observed and the day-to-day operations of rehabilita- 
t’on agencies? 

Would the communication changes reflect themselves after a time 
lag m more pronounced operational changes than the ones which 
wre observ^? The assessment of consultation immediately after 
the admittedly short period of six months of consultation probably 
If a premature test of the value of consultants. Would their long- 
term effects be greater and more extended? 

mat difference would it make in Uie kind of changes which were 
observed if the consultants deliberately were to focus their efforts on 
pr^am and operational changes rather than on staff development 
and communication facilitation? 

What innuence does the consultation and the consultation-induoed 
co^unicaUon and operational changes have upon the success 
which the agency has with its clients? 

The results show that consultaUon did not pnxluce the same magni- 
t^e of change m all agencies. It would be valuable to know how^ 
followmg factors relate to the effects of consultation: 

W of d^lopmem of the agency. Are new agencies more 
susceptible to the influences of consultation? 

® agency require more consultation 

visits than a small one in order to make significant impact? 

^encystructi^e In what types of situations should consultation 
main y witli thr Jirector, in what ones mainly with the staff 

in what ones ^^y with the board, and in what ones should 
combinations of these groups be seen? 



A View of Rehabilitation Agencies 

Many problems of change in workshops are a function of size. 
The big workshop is exemplified by relatively large, rationalized and 
bureaucratic organizations like Goodwill Industries of San Francisco. 
The small workshop is exemplified by shops like Applied Industries of 
Kelso. Many, perhaps most, workshops fall between these two ex- 
tremes but these two illustrate the poles and the special problems 
which they present. 

The large shop feels the pressure of standardization. Standard 
operating procedures are developed, rules and regulations proliferate. 
In a relatively large organization communication may be defective or 
it may be impersonal. One solution may be centralization of authority, 
but since tlie responsibility for gelling jobs done is necessarily diffuse, 
attempted centralization leads to frictions and w?.r+cd energies. The 
tendency is to prescribe uniformity, to bring mavericks into line, to 
stifle originality and creativeness. 

In the small shop the danger is parochialism and traditionalism. 
A small group who have always got on well together on the basis of 
direct personal interaction may set themselves up as a family against 
what they see as a cold, indifferent, and even hostile outside world. 
New ideas and innovations are a danger since they may upset the 
delicate web of personal relationships which have been so painstakingly 
built up. Moreover, new ideas have difficulty penetrating into the 
hearthside circle of the small shop. The staff thei‘e has banded together 
because of compatibility; they are not likely to be diverse. Consequently 
new ideas are not likely to arise from within and the homogeneous 
group is likely to reject new ideas which come from outside. 

To facilitate receptivity toward ideas for change or innovation on 
the part of these two kinds of organizations, different strategies may 
required. For the large monolithic organizations internal differentia- 
tion and diversity should be encouraged. Autonomy must be granted 
and authority diffused so that a thousand flowers may bloom. It 
becomes necessary to set up separate centers of power within the 
organization, not that in-fighting should ensue but rather so that 
Mparate interests and capabilities can be encouraged. Strong and 
interactive people are attracted by such an organization and may be 
expected to thrive and hold their own in such an environment. Internal 
differentiation involves making the organizations more professional. 
Professionals are important in the big agency not just because they 
are expert but because they arc different. They have access to a world 
of information and development which the ordinary rehabilitation 
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worker does not easily come by. It is not the number of professionals 
involved which is crucial but rather their quality ioid diversity. The 
big oi^anizetion might better be multi-disciplinary if it is to be in- 
novative. 

In the case of the small shop the potentialities for this in-house 
capability are less, so they must perforce develop an outside capability. 
For them the contacts with the community and with the larger re- 
habilitation world are crucial. Developing a board with the widest 
possible representation from business, public relations, education, law, 
medicine, and the p>sychological and social work professions would be 
one step in this direction. Beyond this it is important that the work- 
shop have consultation of the most varied sort: workshop experts, 

indu.shrial consultants, financial experts, psychologists, sociologists, 
public relations counselors, educators, physicians, and experts in the 
particular problem areas served by the shop. They need conferences, 
reports and readable accoimts of innovations. Reaching outward they 
will thus find the stimulation and resources which the large agency 
can attain by internal differentiation. 

A Strategy for Innovation in Vocational Rehabilitation 

What do these studies teach us about innovation in the vocational 
rehabilitation field? What are tlie lessons which can be applied? 

In the first place it is clear that innovations v.dll not be spread 
automatically. There are too many barriers, both in the processes of 
communication and in the attitudes of the people and organizations 
which are to receive them, to expect that the proliferation of new 
ideas will take place without some prompting. A strategy for innova- 
tion is needed. 

The first portion of this strategy requires an attack upon the various 
problems of communicating credible and stimulating information about 
effective innovations. Reports should be readable and attractively 
presented. Editorial assistance (perhaps from a VRA editorial board) 
in writing a readable final report might well be part of every dem- 
onstration grant budget. The budget should be so spread over the grant 
period that sufficient personnel time and expenses are left for a final 
report. Outside discussants could be invited to comment on final 
reports and their remarks be made parts of the published report. Pro- 
fessional rehabilitation journals may in some instances be made more 
attractive in layout and appealing to readers. The use of brief sum- 
maries, not desiccated abstracts, can help to tell the potential reader 
what he may find in the complete report and lead him to read it. 
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The problem of communicating research results should not be con- 
sidered only at the end of the project. I should be a factor in the 
initial planning. And throughout the project the researcher should 
ask: How can others use this? Who can use it? How can we make 
it more credible and stimulating? What can we do to bring it to the 
attention of potential users? It should be borne in mind that demonstra- 
tions are not models that carx be taken over by others. Usually only 
segments can be taken ovev, and the essential and contributing prin- 
ciples should be made clear and explicit. 

One way of increasing the likelihood that potential users will be 
curious about demonstration results is to involve them in what the 
demons ti ation agency is doing from the outset. P>>tenticl users can be- 
come valuable consultants if they are invited to help the demonstrating 
agency at a time when the demonstration is only beginning and 
modifications are still possible. Thus, in a sense they become co- 
architects of the demonstration, and the demonstration results belong to 
them as well as to the demonstrating agency. Among user-consultants 
it is important to include some “influentials,” the kind of persons whom 
several investigators have found important in attitude change and 
whom Everett Rogers (25) has found to be leaders in innovation. 
Convincing these influentials to adopt innovation starts a chain reac- 
tion that freqii#»ntly will lead many other agencies to consider adop- 
tion for themselves. 

Since face-to-face commimication, where questions can be asked 
and conunents made, seems almost always to be best, conferences com- 
bined with trips to other agencies should be encouraged wherever pos- 
sible. Our suggestions about the conduct of conferences have already 
been detailed in a previous section of this report. They should allow 
individual participation in small groups, permit each participant to 
tell what he is doing, and give well-organized information. 

Communication problems might be reduced by having special 
regional or national meetings at which innovators of successful projects 
might meet with others in the same and related fields. Personal contact 
wi& the innovators may well be a crucial condition for the optimal 
dissemination of new ideas. Probably the most impactful kind of 
personal contact is achieved when others personally can visit the 
demonstration site to learn by seeing the demonstration in the original 
setting, and then subsequently discussing implications and problems. 
The value of field trips and subsequent discussion is shown by tlie 
System Development Corporation (24) study of visits to sites of 
educational innovation and by our own experience with the trip to 
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Tacoma Goodwill Industries as part of a conference. The prepara- 
tion we have already mentioned should be an integral part of any 
site visits but, for those so prepaied, the actual live presentation tells 
more than any written description. It has been said that the first rule 
fw the novelist is that he should show, not tell. This same rule might 
be used to advantage in the presentation of new developments in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

From the consultation part of the study came some further lessons 
for the spread of irmovations. Rehabilitation facilities responded ;vell 
to the combination of attention, information, and interest in what the 
facilities themselves wanted deeply to do. Could not this consultation 
be insiiiuiionaiized in a productive fashion? The county agent sys- 
tem, through which the American farmer has been brought into the 
mainstream of a developing agricultural technology, provides a model. 
A system of rehabilitation agents, in VRA and in the state agencies, 
perhaps could do for rehabilitation discoveries what tlie coimty agents 
have done for agricultural ones. One way of introducing this system 
would be to set up tandem teams consisting of a rehabilitation expert 
and a psychological consultant to management. 

The psychologist member of this team would work to help manage- 
ment of the facilities or service agencies in the planning, evaluating 
and organizing of their work. The tandem team would serve as a 
traveling resource or as “traveling troubadours.” They would be 
consultants, conference-arrangers and even gadflies for the facilities 
in their service area. Eventually the rehabilitation expert would learn 
the management consulting skills of the psychol(^st and combine the 
two functions in his own consultation. 

Government agencies can do much directly to set up and provide 
the climate within which innovations can take place and in which 
these innovations can spread. Periodic, readable surveys of the state 
of tfw art need to be sponsored by government and made available to 
all the people who are working in the rehabilitation field. These 
surveys of what is being done, what has been found out, and what 
needs to be tried, can cover a small portion of the field — a specific 
jet of disabilities, a specific area of workshop management — but they 
need to be made widely available. There have been too many ex- 
amples of application by analogy (cf. the manifold applications of the 
indigenous non-professional concept) to assume that only those in a 
given specialized field can use the findings in that area. 

The granting fimction has been a powerful tool by which gov- 
ernment agencies have encouraged innovation, but this tool can be 
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sharpened still further. (Government agencies can pinpoint problems 
which they feel need solutions, and they can encourage various agencies 
to work toward their solution. Projects need not be proposed full- 
blown by the field facility. Seeding grants can be used to encoxirage 
agencies to develop and plan projects. With a small outlay of grant 
funds, many more facilities in many more areas cai' be brought into 
the innovative process. 

During this development and planning stage, governments agencies 
need to be involved, not as watchdogs and “kibitzers,” but rather as 
encouragers and facilitators, bringing in information, asking questions, 
giving encouragement. In .general, government granting agencies and 
field facilities need to think through the distihctions between contrart- 
supported research and grant-supported research. Independence needs 
to be fostered so that the fitJd facility will propose studies and demon- 
strations to which it is committed and which are within its capabilities. 

On the other hand, the granting agency need not hesitate to state 
what are the problems which it feels are emergent and need to be 
worked on. Greater candor on both sides, grantor and funded facility, 
are necessary if the guessiag game which goes on in the field (“What 
kind of a demonstration is likely to strike their current fancy?”) is to 
be avoided. 

Another portion of our strategy, less directly stemming from our 
experimental studies, would involve the encouraging of diuersliy in 
workshops. It is diversity Avhich has, as Levi-Strauss (14) points out, 
been the chief engine of social change. We have already remarked 
on some methods of achieving diversity in the large and small work- 
shops, but some further remarks are in order. The key to the achieve- 
ment of diversity seems to lie in bringing many new people irto 
involvement with rehabilitation agencies. 

Partly this is a matter of bringing in new professionals or rather 
of reaching out to them, for it seems apparent that the most economical 
progress is likely to be achie^'^ed not so frequently by the workshop’s 
engulfing the professional in amoeboid fashion as by its using of ^e 
professional for stimulation in areas in which he may be an expert. 
Too often the professional has become window-dressing who exists 
captive within the agency £ind performs narrowly limited professional 
services. Instead he should serve as an external resource person who 
is invited to bring challenge and new ideas as weU as specific service 
skiUs. 

Diverse kinds of professionals should be used for their insights. 
Group workers can be useful in organizing work groups, social psy- 
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chologists in measuring the attitudes of workers. Family therapists 
and group dynamicists could help make boara and staff meetings 
become more productive, 'fhose with the responsibility for leadership 
in vocational rehabilitation can see that fresh minds are brought in 
from a variety of fields of knowledge about peojie. 

For an organization to sustain an interest in innovation and research 
utilization, the climate set at the top needs to be one that encourages 
challenge of existing practices and then rewards constructive efforts 
on the part of the staff to seek continual improvement. The key man 
needs to be an effective stimulator who ran gpt people to work v.oth 
him enthusiastically. The opportunity to do something significant 
is thereby multiplied. Thus, Tacoma Goodwill, when federal support 
of their Project #308 ended, maintained what they had stai*t^ and, 
in addition, built their learnings into a new project which in turn 
attracted funding support. 



Finally there is one resource for innovation which is often over- 
looked, the workshop clients themselves. It is probably too seldom 
recognized how frequently clients can be forces for change if only 
because they present problems which cannot be solved under ihe 
present way of doing things. To this end it would seem that a wide 
range of client types, including a variety of disability groups, would 
encourage the diversity which seems to be a prerequisite for progress. 
Their views may be penetrating and to the point, their suggestions may 
be of practical value, and certainly their feelings are important. 
Client councils could be a part of every workshop and some work- 
shops should experiment with joint client-staff committees, with client 
representation at staff meetings and perhaps even client representa- 
tion on the board. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 



This report distills the results of three years of work- We have 
not answered all the questions we set out to answer. Indeed we have 
found some further questions which need to be asked and studied at 
greater length. Yet we have learned some things. Communications 
to workshops can be improved and improved in certain specitic ways. 
Consultation does help a workshop attain its own potential. W^e have 
developed a strategy for innovation. It needs to be tried. 
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THE TACOMA GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 

demonstration project 

Using a complete professional team which worked closely with sure voca- 
tional counselors, a local Goodwill Industries demonstrated the practical value 
of a program of assessment and vocational training for young adults with mod- 
erate mental retardation. Out of 148 clients finishing the training over 60 per 
cent obtained and held jobs. The effeas of the training were evident as much 
in the trainees' changed view of themselves as in the new skills which they 
po«^. Many methods of this projea are applicable in other settings to other 
ar -to-reach groups presenting problems of vocational training. The present 
report is based upon Tacoma Goodwill's "Development of occupational and 
training center for the mentally retarded, V.R.A. Projea 308” -James J. 
Szenas, Executive Director; Alice J. Elart, Projea Director. 
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COMMENTS 

by Seymour B. Sarason 

Professor of Psychology, Yale UniversiSy; author of "Psychological Problems 
in Mental Deficiency" and "The Clinical Interaction" 

This demonstration projea deserves to be brought to the attention of all 
those with an interest either in mental retardation or vocational rehabilitation. 
Aside from the fact that the report is written in a refreshingly clear style and 
gives the reader a well-rounded picture of what was attempted and achieved, 
there are several aspects of the project which desen'e special emphasis. For one 
thing, this project was initiated and successfully carried out in a rehabilitation 
setting ( Goodwill Industries ) which did not serve the mentally retarded. The 
significance of this achievement deserves emphasis because there is too much of 
a tendency today to develop special settings for the mentally retarded, a ten- 
dency which restricts the experiences of the retarded and non-retarded individ- 
ual, as well as those of the professionally trained worker. It was heartening to 
read in this report how serious an effort was made to react to the mentally 
retarded client as was ordinarily done with the non-retarded population. 

Another most interesting feature of this project is "the mobile team” which 
visited communities not only to develop interest in providing local rehabilita- 
tion services but also to provide case service to the retarded and severely dis- 
abled in outlying areas. Since it is most unlikely in the foreseeable future that 
small, outlying communities can support quality rehabilitation services in their 
own areas, the mobile team concept can at least meet their needs in some meas- 
ure. Is it beyond reason to think of a mobile rehabilitation center which not 
only provides diagnostic services, but training experiences as well? 

Demonstration projects have as a major aim the awakening of community 
interest in a new or neglected area. I have no doubt that this project achieved 
this aim, particularly because of the agency within which it was organized, and 
the novel way in which its services were brought to other communities. One 
can only hope that this project can be brought to the attention of all those con- 
cerned with the vocational rehabilitation of the retarded and non-retarded indi- 
vidual. 






INTRODUCTION 



Worken in vocttiootl reh»bilit»tioo tre more tod 
more having to deal with the hard cases. The easy 
ones get solved; the difficult ones remain. For 
many of these hard cases— the mentally retarded, the 
emotionally disturbed, the chronically unemployed, 
the dropouts from school, and even dKMe who for one 
leason or other have been cau^t in joba far below 
potential -a really useful life seems impossible. 
In a world of the automatic cotton picker and chemi- 
cal weedkillers, of draft boards and electronic calcu- 
lators, they stand outside, a burden to others and a 
reproach to themselves. Yet it is among these difficult 
ones that the large strides in rdiabilitation are likely 
to be made in the years ahead. This is the story of how 
one local agency has succeeded in salvaging the em- 
ployment potential- in effect the useful lives-of some 
of these difficult ones, namely, young adults of abnor- 
mally low mental capacity. In diis story, we believe, 
are l fT«^« for work with the other kinds of hard cases. 

Much attention now is being paid to the mentally 
retarded child, but the mentally retarded adult has 
been forgutten. He has passed the age where he can 
attend special education classes. We no longer think 
his problems can or should be solved by placing him 
in an instimtion. Where does he belong? Can he learn 
to work? Can he be trained to hold a job? It was to 
show that he could that the Tacoma GoodwiU Indus- 
tries Demonstration Project was started in 1958. 

The idea was a simple one even if its execution was 
difficult: assemble a good professional staff repr^t- 
ing relevant disciplines who would weigh the ^nee's 
assets and liabilities and guide his training in work 
habits and in a specific job skill. In the five years of 
die projea, 157 young adults received such training. 
Of this group over 60 per cent were able to move on 
to demonstrably more productive and self-enhancing 
lives. How did this achievement come about? 

A number of fortunate circumstances attended the 
start of the Tacoma Projea. First, like other Goodwill 
Industries, the Tacoma one receives donatiom of vari- 
ous household items— clothing and toys, divans and 
electric toasters. From this reusable material die Good- 
will employee -trainees make saleable articles. This 
n« diat under the overall umbrella of Goodwill 



Industries there are shops where trainees can gain 
experience in dry cleaning, janitorial service, kitchen 
work, painting, loading trucks and many other jobs. 

Another fortunate circumstance wu that die Ta- 
coma Goodwill’s Board of Directors was interested in 
developing from a purely sheltered workshop to an 
agency which rehabilitated people to work in die 
larger community. It wu pardy this rehabilitation 
emphasis which had led them to hire an enthusiastic 
young executive director who wanted to stan work 
with people whose employment problems were more 
severe or far-reaching than even those of the physi- 
cally disabled persons who were dien being served at 
Godwin. 

Yet another fortunate circumstance wo a ferment 
in die community. Tacoma’s 175,000 people included 
many mentally retarded and their families. Institutions 
wetf •^ve t -c r owded, with long waiting lists. Citixens, 
man, organized into chapters of the Washington As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, demanded that some- 
thing be done for these retarded young people who 
had been brought along, carefully, in die shelter of 
the schools and then at sixteen were thrown out into 
a world which offered them little and had nodiing for 
them to do. The State Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation was painfully conscious of die problem. Its 
counselors had on tht ’r hands many young people of 
low intelligence who couldn’t find their way around 
well enough to look for work and who had no skill to 
offer if they did. 

In other parts of the cotmtry somahing wu being 
done to help the retarded prepare for jobs. In New 
York City, the Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children had a workshop where retarded young peo- 
ple were evaluated and trained in the job areas vdiere 
they had the most promise. Tacoma Goodwill’s direc- 
tor became acquainted with this and similar projects. 
’The state Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
a consultant from the Federal Government s office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation encouraged him. He con- 
vinced, and wu supported by, a sympathetic Board. 
He planned; he gathered an interested staff; he ap- 
plied for a Federal grant and, when he ob ta i n ed It, ffie 
projea got under way. 
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THE STAFF AND THE TRAIFJEES 

By itself, no one professiooud discipline can hope to 
meet the challenge posed by people who have led un- 
produaive and directionless Uves. A staff representing 
many special skills is needed. At Tacoma a team of 
social worker, psychologist, phytiatrist, nurse and vo^ 
cational evaluator assumed the job of shaping a mean- 
ingful training program for each trainee. 

The staff set up the Project to work with retarded 
young adults. The aim was to take young people who 
had matured to working age and to take them before 
they had sunk into a career of dependence. They were 
to be from 16 to 30 years old and have IQ’s below 73. 

Most of the 137 trainees fitted this desaiptioa 
Their ages ranged from 16 to 31 but the emphasis 
wu on the younger group so that the median age was 
20. Although there was a question about l6-year-olds 
being sufiiciently manire for admission to a wodc 
program, the Project people felt that their program 
should Stan u soon after the end of the school pro- 
gram u possible. The bulk of the entering trainees, 
therefore, were between 17 and 21. 




All of the trainees had been referred as retarded 
and many of them had been tested at an earlier age. 
At admission their IQ’s extended from 45 to 80, but 
more than 93 per cent fell in the range from 33 to 79. 
Many (99) had physical and psychiatric diubilities 
in addition to being mentally retarded. A trainee was 
classified as having a psychiatric disorder only if his 
emotional disturbance was so marked that he needed 
psydiiatric treatment or hospitalizatioa Among the 
physical disabilities were speech, visual and hearing 
defects, orthopedic disabilities, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
and other neurologic disorders. 

'The trainees were referred to (Goodwill by coun- 
selors of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitatioa 
'They came mostly from the cities of the state of Wash- 
ington. Later, as word of the program got around, some 
came from Alaska and from the neighboring sutes of 
Idaho and Montana. Most of them were living at home 
before they came to Goodwill, but 24 of them, 13 per 
cent of the total, had been living in state institutions 
and frequently ’lad lost contact with dieir families. 
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All the trainees who came to the program from 
public iMtitutions were supported by public welfare 
funds. Of the total trainee group, 60 per cent received 
help from the Department of Public Assistance to 
cover the cost of room and board during their train- 
mg period. In addition, some of the trainees from the 
Tacoma area who lived at home received indirect fi- 
nancial support through welfare payments to their 
lamilies. Trainees coming from a nearby state hospi- 
tal traveled daily back and forth bv bus (a distance of 
ten miles) during the evaluation period. After they 
were accepted for training they were placed in com- 
munity boarding homes where they received sA mr 
supervision. Housing was arranged for other out-of- 
town trainees in individual foster homes and board- 
ing houses. Three of the trainees were married before 
c^ing to the program, and eleven more were mar- 
ried by the time the Project was completed. 

The trainees had varied backgrounds. All had been 
to school although some had gone less than one year. 
Education for them had meant being in special edu- 
cation classes or receiving special instruction in regu- 
lar classes. Most of the trainees jid not come direaly 
to Goodwill from a school program. The majority had 
b«n out of school for two years or more and it was 
often the experience of these years out of school but 
without a job which made them and their families 
ready to accept the Goodwill training. "Everybody I 
knw was either working or going to school,” one 
trainee told an interviewer, "and there I was just stay- 
ing at home— it was terrible.” 

HOW TRAINEES WERE CHOSEN 
Before entering the Program an applicant visited 
Goodwill— with a parent, if one was in the picture— 
for a day of interviews and examinations. As a stan- 
ing point the Goodwill staff assembled as much back- 
ground material about the applicant as they could 
from records of previous medical treatment, psycho- 
logical testing, and school perfornumce. The purpose 
of this initial step was to make a broad judgment 
about his vocational future. The trainee was examined 
medically to find out whether he needed treatment be- 
fore he could start vocational training, and to learn 
whether he had healtn problems which would restrict 
the work he could do. 'nuough psychological tests and 
interviews Goodwill learned about his level of intelli- 
gence, his ability to organize and perform a task with 
little guidance, and about his view of himself and 







other people. They also tried to get a picnire, through 
a social history, of the home environment from which 
the applicant came so that they could anticipate social 

problems which might interfere with his capacity to 
work. 

This assessment day also gave the applicant a 
chance to find out about Goodwill. He and his parents 
toured the premises and had the training program ex- 
plained to them. Goodwill encouraged the applicant 
to ask questions and express his feelings about the 
program. On the Imis of what was learned in this as- 
sessment, an Admissions Committee decided whether 
an applicant should be admitted to the Project. Some- 
times they decided against it. It might have been that 
the applicant was too old, or his IQ was too high, or 
that he was still too socially immature to profit from 
the Project at the time. Goodwill did not think that 
everyone admitted would be certain to get a job in 
competitive industry. They did think it likely that 
even aii applicant who might later be limited to 
sheltered employment would have his competence and 
sense of self-sufficiency improved by participation in 
the Project. 
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pre-vcx:ational evaluation 

After a trainee had been admitted to the program, 
he apent a period— typically lasting two montlis— try- 
ing out his abilities in various kinds of work. Goodwill 
found out what skills he possessed, what adilitional 
skills he might be expected to acquire, and 1 k>s» he 
behaved in a work setting. It was important to know 
with what attitudes a trainee approached a new job. 

It was also during this period that a trainee liegan 
to learn what it is to become a worker. With help' he 
filled out personnel forms; he received a time aud 
and learned to punch a time clock. He was expetxed 
to work 6 or 8 hours a day, to keep a regular schedule, 
snd to recognixe the bells that signaled time for cof- 
fee breaks and lunch— as well as the time to return to 
work. He learned where the restrooms, chapel, and 
medical clinic were. Goodwill knew that some fright- 
ened and dependent individuals would use the diioic 
«s a refuge where they could get personal attention 
not unlike that which they might receive in a shel- 
tered home. A sympathetic but realistic nurse mixed 
gentleness with firmness to encourage a trainee buck 
to the job just as soon as he was physically able. 

During the first week of this evaluation period, irhe 
tttinee took aptitude tests measuring gross and fine 
muscle dexterity, as well as spatial perception. Sem- 
dardised tests made it pxxaible for the staff to cum- 
ptre the skill of each trainee with the level of "nor- 
people-that is, people who get and hold job; in 
ii^ustry. The trainee also had a chance to try different 
kinds of work samples for which Goodwill had devel- 
oped norms. These included some elementary clerical 
as well as mechanical tasks. During these first anxious 
days in the work sampling room the trainees were in 
a small group under one supervisor, a supportive and 



helpful woman. 

^ Tests and jobs were intermingled so that the indi- 
vidual trainee could experience both some successes 
and failures. The work sampling specialist was inter- 
«ted in his reaction to both. As the tasks were admin- 
istered individually the specialist could readily make 
observations of individual reactions. By the end of the 
first week she had a knowledge of the individual’s 
basic skills, problems and personality characteristics. 

Following this week, the trainee was given a clumce 
to try out actual jobs in a series of approximately 
eight different work stations. His schedule was taken 
into account together with his physical and mental 
limitations and the interests and aptitudes he had 
shown. The possible work stations ran the full range 
of the shops and services in this Goodwill Industries. 
At each station a supervisor assessed the trainee’s 
work, his attitude, and whether he might benefit from 
further training at that particular job. While these 
work station tryouts gave the trainee the feel of die 
jobs, they were giving the staff knowledge of hew he 
was meshing with work. 

As the staff was looking for evidence which would 
enable them to decide what kind of additional train- 
iug, if any, the trainee should receive, each job super- 
visor made an extensive report of the individual’s be- 
havior in his section on a form developed at Tacoma 
Goodwill. This report included information about the 
trainee s apparent interest, his speed, and the amount 
and quality of his work. By the time the trainee was 
finished with the work try-out the staff had ei^t or 
so views of how he had fit into actual work situations. 
During this period the staff encouraged the trainee to 
make a vocational choice on the basis of having actu- 
ally done a job, rather than just having heard about it. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

At the end of the two-month pre-vocatiotud evalu- 
ation the sta£F faced another decision, for now came 
the timt to recommend the next steps toward reha- 
bilitation, based on what they and the trainee had 
learned about his strengths and weaknesses. Of the 
trainee group, 80 per cent were recommended for 
further training in the program whose over-all length 
was generally six months or longer. The professional 
people and work supervisors who knew the trainee 
reviewed, together, all they had learned about him. In 
this they were joined by his state vocational counselor. 
Together they decided whether the trainee would go 
on to job training and, if so, to what kind. All the ex- 
perience and reports were collated and studied. What 
made the best sense for him in terms of what he could 
do best, liked best, and at which he might get em- 
ployment? Compromises had to be made, but out of 
the discussion came a combination plan in which 
all aspects of the individual’s persomdity had been 
weighed. 

As a result of a staff decision to continue him in 
the program, the trainee moved on toward active 
training for work. This training had two aspects. 
First, the trainee learned the demands which any job 
makes: speed, efficiency, acceptance of supervision, 
knowing r hat quality of work is required, and taking 
some responsibility for how one acts on the job. This 
training was designed to make the trainee a worker 
in general. As one trainee put it: "They teach you to 
work fast and to work good." 

Second, the trainee would, hopefully, develop a job 
skill for which he could find a buyer. The young peo- 
ple in this program had so many minus signs attached 



to them when they applied for a job that any possible 
pluses of experience or skill were doubly important. 

For those who needed special training just to meet 
the demands of work there was a special General 
Work Readiness program. 'This consisted of subcon- 
tract work, repetitive and simple jobs but ones in 
which both production and the quality of work are 
readily apparent to trainee and supervisor. In the 
course of his work there the trainee might learn how 
to use a ruler, a stapler, a cutter or a drill press. More 
importantly, he learned what it was to work at some- 
thing within his ability. 

After this preliminary training, most trainees grad- 
uated to more specific job training in one of numer- 
ous work training stations. Training included the fol- 
lowing types of employment: contract shop, domestic 
service, dry cleaning and pressing, electrical appliance 
repair, janitorial services, kitchen work, laundry work, 
maintenance, materials handling, metal work, paint- 
ing, printing, sales, shoe repair, upholstery work, and 
woodwork. Trainees received supervised, on-the-job 
training during an eight-hour day, five days a week. 
Some trainees, who were not ready at this time to 
train for the competitive job market, moved on to 
sheltered workshop placements at a higher level of 
functioning than that at which they had come. 

The job settings in which the trainees were learning 
to work were realistic since Goodwill has a job to do: 
repairing donated materiab so that the money from 
their sale can support the operatioa Since, at this 
point, the trainees began to receive wages, they could 
be asked to earn their own way, just as later they would 
have to earn their way in a more demanding job in 
private industry. 
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Some trainees spent two of these eight training 
hours daily receiving classroom instrtKtioa from a 
s^ial education teacher. This concentrated on spe- 
cial skills whose lack would stand in the way of their 
getting a job; i. e. reading, handling money, doing 
simple arithmetic. Perhaps equally important was the 
guidance and training the nurse gave them in health, 
diet and grooming. Learning to keep themselves clean, 
to trim their fingernails and comb their hair was of 
no small importance to the future of many of these 
young trainees who were to work alongside people of 
oormtl intelligence. 

What did the trainees really learn in this job train- 
ing? Learning a skill and the demands of work are 
what is most readily apparent. Yet there seems to be 
a subtler, and perhaps no less important, kind of learn- 
ing which went on in these retarded trainees. They 
were learning to take a new view of themselves. "I 
don’t know how they put up with me at first when I 
came here,” one trainee said. ”I seemed to do every- 
thing wrong. But they don’t scold you none. Now I do 
a lot better. Gradually these retarded individuals 
found they could be of use to somebody. For many it 
was a revelation. 





THE RESULTS 

In the long run, this program of learning to work 
stands or falls on whether it got the trainees out on 
jobs they could hold. When the rehabUitation staff 
decided that a trainee was ready (usually after six 
ironths or more of vocational tr aining )^ the voca- 
tional counselor tried to place him in a job. Like a 
good matchmaker he tried to prepare the trainee for 
what he could expea of the employer and the em- 
ployer for what he could expea of the trainee. In 
this he was helped by Goodwill’s knowledge of the 
trainee’s personality and skills. 

To evaluate the success the counselors had in plac- 
iqg the Goodwill graduates one must understand that 
all of these trainees came to Goodwill, initially, be- 
cause they were unable to find regular employment 
Some might have been able to get along in a shel- 
t*trd workshop, but most were completely unpre- 
psred for any kind of work. Of the 148 trainees who 
completed the program by September, 1963 (9 were 
still in training), 93, or 63 per cent, had bem gain- 
fully employed for more than three months. These 
are the types of work they were able to get: 

Domestic (including girls who after employ- 



ment became housewives) 24 

^-®*****ct (work in sheltered setting where 

some money is earned ) 20 

Goodwill Industries (not necessarily Tacoma) 10 

Janitorial 

Agricultural 

Food Handling 5 

Forestry 

Laundry 

Factory 

Miscellaneous 7 
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Among the 47 persons who reiiuuned unemployed, 
some could h»ve worked in a sheltered workshop if 
one had been available in their community. Goodwill 
feds that all of them are further along toward inde- 
pendent living than they were when they first entered 
die program. 

To account for the other 17 trainees: 9 were still in 
training, 4 returned to school ( either public or voca- 
tional) and there were 4 who had moved away and 
about whom further information was unavailable. 

Perhaps the best index of the success of the Project 
is the fact that the state Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation is using the Goodwill plan and supporting 
it through tuition fees now that the Federal support 
money hu stopped. 

SOME OTHER RESULTS 

The trainees moved out of the sheltered environ- 
0 ient of their own homes or institutions. They dem- 
onstrated a heartenif^ increase in independence, so- 
cial maturity, and general competence. Many times it 
s ee m ed that the more that was asked of them, the 
more they were able to perform. 

The emotional responses of trainees and their fami- 
lies at being separated were particularly illuminating. 
A retarded individual and his family are very often 
locked together in ways that may serve the needs of 
the family u profoundly as they do the disabled per- 
son. If th.' ,^ip can be relaxed, all involved gain 



something. This, however, was not easy, for trainees 
were apprehensive about leaving home and parents 
were anxious about how well their dependent off- 
spring could manage without their constant super- 
vision. Yet, once the trainee was on his own, rela- 
tively speaking, he often showed surprising strengths 
and clearly enjoyed his new freedom. Frequently the 
family felt equally liberated. 

Experience showed that trainees responded to Good- 
wil’s expectation that they would accept some re- 
fponsihility for themselves. On his first day a trainee 
was asked, during his clinical assessment, to fill out a 
questionnaire about his medical history. If he could 
not read the questionnaire, he was helped. If he was 
unable to remember what illnesses he had had or 
what medication he received— or even the date of his 
birth— he was encouraged to do the best he could 
rather than turn to his parent for help. The staff 
found that when they expected him to assume some 
personal responsibility, he was able to do so. His de- 
pendence frequently turned out to be more a matter 
of habit than of incompetence. 

By and large, Goodwill kept out of its trainees’ livM 
in their hours away from the shop. This was due in 
large part, to a conviction that the retarded person 
would be helped most if he found congenial groups 
in the community with whom he could enjoy a social 
life. Goodwill was against segregating the trainees in 
insulated groups of their own They did, however, find 
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it beneficial to have once-a-month evening parties at 
the Center and to sponsor a boy s basketball team and 
a girl’s group at the YWCA. 

Goodwill found foster homes for most of the train- 
ees. At first they obtained these throu^ the Depan- 
ment of Public Assistance, but then they began to 
advertise and, as the news spread, it was found that 
homes that once had had experience in housing the 
retarded were willing to take othen Gradually Good- 
will built up a list of foster homes where the retarded 
person was understood and appreciated. 

Having a retarded youth living in the home is quite 
different from having a few favorite boarders. Foster 
parents keeping retarded young people have to be 
able to anticipate difficulties for their charges without 
being over-protective. They must know the kinds of 
troubles an immature person can have and help him 
ward them off without taking over his life. 

WERE THERE PROBLEMS? 

Of course there were. Recreation was a problem 
because the community still hasn’t worked out ways 
to absorb retarded and immature young people into 
normal social life. 

One continuing problem was the attitude of the 
community toward retarded people. Tacoma Good- 
will is convinced that there would be many more jobs 
available if the community knew more about what 
the retarded can do. The W’ashington Association for 
Retarded Children continues to work hard at this 
educational task. Goodwill staff work with newspa- 
pers and other publications, hold tours of the Center, 
give outside talks to public groups, print and distrib- 
ute special pieces of literature, and in various other 
ways tell the story of the retarded. Much still needs 
to be done, but most of the solution to the problems 
of social life and placement lies in the hands of the 
larger community 

Working with the trainees, themselves. Goodwill 
ran into two problems. There were young people who 
through failure had become so convinced of their in- 
eptitude that any criticism of their performance came 
as a crushing blow. There were others who in the 
shelter of their own homes had been so protected 
from a knowledge of their defective performance that 
they had become blandly satisfied with their sloppy 
work. The staff had to learn ways of encouraging the 
sensitive and instructing them in more effeaive per- 
formance. They also had to learn how to objectively 
point out reality to the deluded. 
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THE MOBILE TEAM 

A Mobile Team working out of the Ticoma Good- 
will Center provided a unique service for communi- 
ties throughout the state. This team was composed of 
the five members of the Project profcMioaal staff; 
physlatrist, psychologist, nurse, social worker and vo- 
cational evaluator. The team brought professional re- 
habilitation services to communities where there were 
few organixed resources for assisting the mentally re- 
tarded, the emotionally disturbed and those with severe 
physical handicaps. 

One of the m^ile team’s primary functions wu to 
stimulate community activity toward the creation of 
adequate local services for the severely handicapped. 
Thus, the team served the two funaiocts of furnish- 
ing case service and stimulating commianities to de- 
velop own realistic and effective; methods of 
working with their handicapped citizens. Joining in 
the planning were the Washington Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation counselors who referred all cases 
the team snidied and who took pan in all aaivities 
of the team in their communities. 

A frequent use of the team was to aisess the reha 
bilitation potential of handicapped public school stu- 
dents. By working with special educition directors, 
special services people, school counselors and special 
education teachers, the team was able to help develop 
a program in which handicapped pupili might make a 
smoother transition from school to employment. Mem- 
bers of the National Association for Retarded Oiil- 
dren and of the Washington Socierr for Crippled 
Children and Adults also worked with the team. 
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WHAT WAS LEARNED ABOLTT WORK 
WITH THE RETARDED 



A number of lessons came out of Tacoma. Pour are 
pwticularly pertinent to the problem which the Proj- 
ect tackled, that of mental retardation; 



L A realistic, sustained, intensive program of vo 
ational services can qualify the mentally retarded 
adult to get and hold a suitable job. The services 
which were provided were different in degree, rather 
tl»n in kind, from services offered by other agencies 
but, for marginal persons, the help wu crucial. To 
develop his work potential, the mentally retarded per- 
*on needs help that is supportive, perceptive and con- 
tinuous. He needs help he can count on and he needs 
It from a variety of professional persons. If he can 
get such help, he can achieve some economic inde- 
pendence. 



2. The mentally retarded trainee can and should be 
integrated with other people. At Goodwill they were 
trained with, and some of them subsequently worked 
with, persons with various other kinds of disabilities. 
Th^ were absorbed into this larger group with no 
noticeable resistance. It is not realistic to isolate the 
retarded person on the basis of his disability. If he is 
to go on to employment he will have to adjust to a 
world which is not populated solely by other retarded 
people. 

3. More sheltered work settings are needed. In 
some cases, it was clear at the conclusion of the two- 
month evaluation period that the trainee would not 
qualify for competitive employment. It seemed likely, 
however, that his capacity and competence would im- 
prove if he received the benefit of on-the-job train- 
ing. The chief deterrent was the fact that there was 
no sheltered workshop where he could be placed 
when his training was completed. A sheltered work 
setting does not represent full-scale vocational inde- 
pendence, but at least it provides a place where em- 
ployees can do useful work and be paid for it. 

4. It is not enough to prepare a trainee to enter the 
community; the community must be prepared to re- 
ceive him. Acceptance must be widespread-among 
persons who can give them jobs, who will be their 
neighbors and who will share their leisure. This calls 
for * revision in the way the average person perceives 
the mentally retarded; it means relinquishing the idea 
that the retarded person is incapable of change, a 
hopeless burden, or someone to be shunned beca^ 



of his affliction. This task of modifying attitudes 
cannot be accomplished by any one projea, but it 
can be advanced, as Goodwill hoped to advance it, 
by exposing the mentally retarded to the community 
»nd to each other in realistic terms, and by giving 
retarded persons the best possible chance of m«lrinj 
» favorable presentation of themselves as individuals 
worthy of acceptance and retpea. 




WHAT WAS LEARNED ABOUT WORK 
WITH OTHER HARD-TO-REACH GROUPS 

The lessons of Tacoma Goodwill are not limiry^ 
to work with the mentally retarded. With appro- 
priate adaptations many of their techniques could 
be used in work w'ith other hard-to-reach groups. 
They could be used with the long term unemployed 
who have never mastered a work skill, with the 
emotionally disturbed and with young persons who 
have dropped our of school and who, with their la ck 
of training and their despairing view of the future, re- 
quire a special effort to salvage them from chronic 
unemployment. The following techniques hold the 
promise of reaching more people at a greater depth: 

1. Continuous ust of tht professional team. The 
staff was not used just for diagnosis or just for place- 
ment. Instead, the psychologist kept close watch on 
the changing motivation of the trainees as they went 
through the program, the social worker followed 
their changing relations to their families, the nurse 
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kept tnck of their aches and pains, and the observa- 
ti<m of all these people were constantly integrated 
with the views of the job supervison. It was both the 
breadth of the professional vision and the continuity 
of its application that made this team effective. 

2. Imttgr sting svslnstion of sbilitiss snd intsrssts 
Ufith s psrisd snd rssUstic vocstionsl try-out snd 
trsiming. Tacoma Goodwill might have decided to 
assess these young people and then refer them to 
•omeooe else for training. They might have decided 
to take people who came to them from the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and from schools and 
institutions and try to give them employment and 
training in their sheltered workshops. Th^ rejected 
both these courses, and instead created a combination 
of a center for assessment and a workshop to develop 
specific skills. 

3. Rsslistic tough-mindsd pUmning. Tacoma Good- 
will found that one of its strengths was that it had 
a produaion schedule to meet True, it was a sheltered 
workshop, but work had to be done. The staff found 
that for these people who were later to be placed on 
regular jobs it was helpful if work standards were 
explicit. The handicapp^, like anyone else, have to 
live with the facts of life. Proteaing them from these 
facts only increases their handicap in the real world. 

4. Spscific msssursi which wsrs dspslopsd to mss- 
surs sbtlittss, intsrssts snd psrformsncs. In the course 
of its work with these difficult cases Tacoma Goodwill 



invented and adapted a number of measures. They 
have norms for their groups in the test room and on 
the job. These human inventions came from ex- 
perience many of them would be of use in other 
plf. v-s and would seem to be euily transferable to 
other agencies. 

The elements of the Tacoma project could be 
applied or adapted by any agency which has on hand 
the range of tasks and materials needed for the pro- 
gram. A workshop serving persons with a variety 
of disabilities would be one suitable setting. A pilot 
program which has proved itself with one category 
of disabled persons could later be extended to other 
trainees. Tacoma Goodwill itself has, in fact, gone on 
and has another demonstration project, into which 
many of the elements of the earlier program are in- 
corporated, for "hard-core” chronic unemployables 
who for many years have been dependent upon state 
welfare. 

Any agency seeking to apply the experiences of 
Tacoma to its own rehabilitation activities might 
profitably examine the factors which fostered the 
Tacoma agency's innovation; the dedicated and en- 
thusiastic project leadership that had the authority 
and opportunity to recruit the right people; the 
policy-making group which supported the goals of 
the program; cooperation with Federal and state 
agencies; and links with the community which as- 
sured support and follow-through. 



T*^o*^* Goodwill Project for the Retarded makes no claim to being an 
unqualified success. The staff tell of their many mistakes, of their failures, and 
of their current problems. Yet, in the opinion of outside observers, such as the 
staff of the Human Interaaion Research Institute which has prepared this 
resume, the project has developed sound new ideas and carried them to frui- 
tion. In the face of a problem of social significance, the Tacoma Goodwill 
Project has made a substantial step forward. We have prepared this report in 
the hope that it may stimulate and facilitate other such steps. 
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COMMENTS 

by Nathan Nfxson 

Workshop Consultant of the California Department of Rehabilitation; Past 
President of the San Francisco chapter of the National Rehabilitation 
Association; author of a number of publications about sheltered workshops 
In general terms, this Goodwill projea demonstrated that to serve the voca- 
tional needs of the retarded, it is necessary to organize the many public and 
private segments of the community for that specific purpose. The community 
team thus organized must work together to meet the changing needs of the 
retarded as they progress from inactivity to productivity. More specifically, it 
demonstrated that a great many evaluation and training techniques should be 
used, and a broad variety of work and social opportunities should be available 
to the retarded if they are to hold jobs. The project showed that the retarded 
can work and play with persons having other disabilities and that they benefit 
from such associations. It seems that leaving the home may not be harmful and 
may even result in the development of maturity for the retarded. The staff felt 
that the retarded should be taught work skills as well as good work adjustment. 

It is well to remember that the professional team was largely financed by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. It is not likely that many privately 
sponsored organizations could finance such a team indefinitely without major 
support from public funds. Is the agency team essential? It has been seen that 
even where there is a professional agency team, other community groups 
contribute indispensable services. Could not additional community agencies con- 
tribute the services performed by some members of the agency team? Would it 
not be even better to have a team member from another agency who would 
have continuous responsibility for an area of service that the retarded may need 
long after they leave the workshop and the supervision of the project workers? 
It is true that the success of such a project depends upon the coordination of a 
team working together. But does it matter what agency supplies the team mem- 
bers if there is good interagency cooperation? And that provides a tentative 
answer to the question of applying the project elsewhere. It can be applied else- 
where whenever there is a willingness on the part of community agencies to 
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work together for the benefit of the retarded. With such a spirit of cooperation, 
the projea can be adapted to the charaaeristics of most communities. 

There is reason to believe from what we know from other experience that 
some of the principles developed here could be applied to ocher groups. The 
principle of integration with all disability groups would apply. And certainly 
the principle of a team from many disciplines focusing their talents toward a 
vocational goal would apply. In other aspects certain adaptations should be 
made. The mentally ill and psychologically maladjusted might need more work 
adjustment and less skill training. Finally, the principle of organizing the vari> 
ous community agencies to serve a specific rehabilitation purpose should prove 
useful. We really ought to try it more often. 




1 * 






The preparation of this report was facilitated by a grant to the 
Human Interaaion Research Institute from the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Administration, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (VRA Project 1263 ). 
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Human interaction research Institute • 
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We are sending you this account of the Tacoma 
Goodwill Project in job training for the mentally 
retarded because we think that it contains 3 story 
which needs to be told. While the methods Tacoma 
Goodwill used were by no means unique, the results, 
to us, seem striking and encouraging. 

You may find as you read this account that much 
of what was done applies as well to vocational work 
with other hard-to-reach, groups as to work with the 
mentally retarded. This Goodwill is, in fact, now 
applying many of these same methods to work with 
chronically unemployable persons taken from the wel- 
fare rolls and from institutions. 

The Human Interaction Research Institute has, 
as one of its aims, that of finding ways in which 
advances in social science can be applied in new 
places. This pamphlet is part of a HIRI study, aided 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, of 
how to encourage the wider use of applicable research 
and demons t rat I on results. 

We would be interested in your comments on our 
presentation of this rehabilitation project. If you 
would care to hear more of what. this Goodwill Industries 
has done, you need only write them at 2356 South Tacoma 
Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 
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2. Public Schools hav* boon Involvod to provido ocodomlc work for 
tho troinoos. 

3> Division of^ Vocational RohabI 1 1 tatlon has boon Involvod In many 
ways. Roforrals cama from thorn, but tho Innovation was tho ox- 
tondod support which thoy gavo to tho training of thoso difficult 
casos. 

4, Community groups, such as tho Association for Rotardod Chlldron, 
waro usad to oducato Llt« community concorning tho nooda of tho 
spoclal group and to mobilizo support and cooporatlon for tho 
Goodwill program. 

5* Rocroatlon facllltlos In tho community woro callod upon for aid. 
Goodwill staff would tolophono churchos or tho YM or YW to soo 
td>othor a tralnoo might find tho social or rocroatlonal faclll- 
tlos ho noodod. 

6. Sholtorod workshops woro anothor resourco usod by Goodwill. By 
kooping In touch with thorn, during tho training porlod, thoy woro 
ablo to placo many workors who could not bo ralsod to tho lovol 
of Indopondont omploymont. 

7. An opon door policy for agoncy roprosontativos was tho way that 
Goodwill kopt this cooporatlon going. Roprosontativos from DVR, 
Public Assistanco, and othor agoncios, participatod actlvoly In 
tho rohabi 1 1 tatlon staff mootings. 

C. Sooclal F«aturos 

1. Tho most important singlo contribution of tho Goodwill domonstra- 
tlon was that It showod that, givon thoso foaturos, a difficult 
group could bo tralnod toward omploymont. Thoy broadonod tho 
rango of the disabilities with which thoy worked. 

2. Trainees with mental disabilities woro mixed with thoso with 
othor typos of handicaps. This made for more realistic train- 
ing, since tho rotardod could soo how thoir production compared 
with that of tho others. 

3* There was an expectation of indopondonco. Trainees woro expected 
to find thoir own way around and to live with little supervision 
on tho outside. 

4. Spoclal assessment Instruments woro dovolopod In tho work sam- 
pling room. 

5. Specialized work sampling tasks woro dovolopod and a series of 
standard observations were made. 

6. A series of on-tho-Job trials was Instituted. 

7 . Work reports from these trials were made uniform. They consisted 
of ratings of work behavior as well as of performance on the 

Lt ^ interview with the work supervisor was also part 

of this work report. 

8. A mobile team was developed to carry evaluation service to out- 
lying areas and to acquaint them with resources for the retarded 
group. 
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human Interaction Research Institute 

KUKIIY CINTIR, lUITI 610 • lOlIf WILSMIRI lOULIVARO 
LOI ANOaLai, CALIFOKNIA 90024 
TaaMONT 9-2 J7 J 



August 7i 1964 



D«ar 

As workers In th« flald art wall awara, problatns of rahabl 1 1 tation raquira 
a broad mul tl-dlsclpl Inary approach. Tha Human Intaractlon Rasaarch Instl- 
tuta, consisting of parsons with Intarast In divarsa flalds (psychology, 
aconomics, community planning, ate.), has a strong Intarast In this mannar 
of approach to social problams. Racantly, 1 bellava, you racalvad a copy 
of tha Instltuta's Laarnino to Work brochura, a raport of a mul tl-facatad 
approach to a significant psycho'soclal problam: tha rahabl 1 1 tation of 
mantally ratardad parsons baing carriad out by Tacoma Goodwill Industries. 

HIRI bal lavas that halghtaned communication among contributors to tha raha- 
bllltatlon flald cannot halp but hava a salutary aftact on Its davalopmant. 
As part of Its program of activltlas In tha araa of rahabl 1 1 tation, tha 
Institute Is sponsoring a conference to be held at the Hyatt House In 
Seattle on September 24-25, 1964. Tha conference Is being supported in 
part through funds provided by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

Tha focus of the conference will be on tha problem of rehabilitating "hard 
to reach" groups, such as severely ratardad parsons. Participants in tha 
conference will be rehabilitation workers, rasaarchers and expert resource 
parsons in tha western part of the United States who will explore In depth 
a number of significant problems in the day-to-day functioning of rehabil- 
itation agencies and workshops. 

Tha program for the conference will consist of talks by leading professional 
and research authorities and panel and small group discussions. A highlight 
of the meeting will be a field trip to the facilities of Tacoma Goodwill. 
This vl si t wl 1 1 permit firsthand observation of Its work with the mentally 
retarded, the chronically unemployed and other "hard to reach" groups. 

HIRI would like to extend to you a most cordial Invitation to come to 
Seattle and to participate in this conference. We would appreciate It 
greatly If youwould let us know as soon as possible whether or not you 
can come to Seattle on September 24-25< We will be able to pay all of 
your expenses connected with the conference. Including travel, hotel, and 
meals. We sincerely hope that you can attend the meeting and will write us 
soon to that effect. 



Sincerely, 



Edward M. Glaser, President 
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KIRKIBY CINTM, SUITE 6lO • IOII 9 WILSHIEI BOULIVAED 
LOS ANOBLBS, CALIFORNIA 9 OO 24 
TRBMONT 9-1 373 



Enclosed is an outline of the program for the forth- 
coming conference on September 24—25* Also enclosed 
is a hotel reservation form which should be sent 
directly to the Hyatt House (if you have not previously 
received a card and already mailed It) and an Expense 
Reimbursement Form. We will take a few minutes at the 
conference to go over the method for filling In this 
form. Reimbursement will be made very promptly. 

Incidentally, for those of you who will be traveling 
by air, Hyatt House provides free transportation from 
the airport to the hotel. If their bus Is not In front 
of the airport when you arrive, there is direct tele- 
phone communication from the airport to the hotel and 
they will come immediately to pick you up. 

Within the next few days an additional mailing of some 
papers relevant to the subject of the conference will 
be sent to you. 

Me are looking forward with pleasure to seeing you at 
the conference. 



Cordially, 



Edward M. Glaser, Ph.D. 



EHG:en 
Enc. (3) 
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